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The drawing on p. 53 of the March issue, ‘Bandstand in Green Park’, 
was by Anthony Atkinson not Alex Atkinson. We offer our apologies 


to the artist. 


_ letters and the status of the writer in England today, might well find 
_ our country more paradoxical even that he had been accustomed to 
| believe. He might be told, for instance, that the writers of the 
= thirties commanded no more respect in intellectual circles, and to 
_ confirm it would find contemptuous references to them by some of 
_ the more vocal young poets and novelists still in their twenties. He 
_ might also be told that there was no longer any interest in poetry, 
and that the difficulty for a new poet of finding a publisher had never 
_ been greater; there would be plenty of statistics to support this 
gloomy view, from all sides engaged in the book trade. At the same 
- time he would witness an astonishing phenomenon. He would see 
_the arch-poet of the thirties, W. H. Auden, who has maintained a 
-Picasso-like lead over all his contemporaries, elected to the Chair of 
Poetry in Oxford in the face of two strong candidates, a dis- 
' tinguished scholar, Professor Wilson Knight, author of one of the 
profoundest works of poetic interpretation of our time, and a man 
of such influence and honour as Sir Harold Nicolson, brilliant bio- 
grapher of poets if no poet himself. He would note that Auden was 
‘the choice of an electorate not a whit dismayed by the fact that he 
Was now an American citizen and had been smeared during the war 
by the charge that he had run away from his country in her hour of 
peril. He would note that he followed another poet of the thirties, 
whose lectures had always been crowded and who had previously 
received the parallel honour from Cambridge, the invitation to de- 
_ liver the Clark Lectures. Finally, he would note that at the moment 
of alleged public indifference to poetry, the Oxford election had be- 
come news—even breaking into TV—in a way for which no parallel 
can be found in recent history. 
A veteran of the thirties may perhaps be pardoned for taking a 
partisan pleasure in this triumph of a poet whose work has always 
“meant so much to himself and his contemporaries. He would, how- 
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er, caution the enquiring foreigner against interpreting it as evi- 
ce that left-wing political sympathies, of a pre-war brand, were 
ll running in strong underground currents (as has been suggested 
some quarters), and would point out that the successful candidate 
limself long ago evolved a far more complex and far less immed- 
ately political system of belief. Rather, he would suggest to the 
‘foreigner that the most significant feature of the whole affair was the 
enormous public interest, extending a long way beyond academic 
| University circles. The English do not, traditionally, accord the same 
honour to their famous writers as is the custom in many European 
countries. The ritual solemnities of the Académie Francaise would 
not transplant, it has often been said, into our indulgently philistine 
soil, and we are apt to find the elaborate genuflexions to established 
eputations which a candidate to the Académie is expected to make 
in his canvassing, both lamentable and funny. The Royal Society of 
Literature has an almost painfully catholic membership, and 
-arranges admirable lectures, debates and readings; but it is scarcely 
conceivable that an English author would feel that the supreme cup 
had been dashed from his lips if he failed to be granted the right to 
put F.R.S.L. after his name. And yet what may not be hidden in the 
seeds of time? The great tide of interest in serious literature that 
flowed during the war may not have ebbed so far as many have been 
led to suppose; the Third Programme may have been quietly pre- 
paring a revolution; and the day may not be far distant when the 
appointment of a Poet Laureate or the award of a Queen’s Medal 
may arouse even more passionate partisanship than the election of 
a Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Meanwhile, let Auden’s own words 
be our emblem and explanation: 

Follow, poet, follow right 

To the bottom of the night, 

With your unconstraining voice 

Still persuade us to rejoice; 


With the farming of a verse 
Make a vineyard of the curse, 
Sing of human unsuccess 

In a rapture of distress; 


In the deserts of the heart 
Let the healing fountain start, 
In the prison of his days 
Teach the free man how to praise. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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Four Poems of Place 
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THE REST HOUSE 


The thick night fell, the folding table unfolded, 

The black men cooked a meal on the thatched verandah, 
The hissing lamp had hypnotised the lizards 

Who splayed their baby hands on the wired window 
While crickets fiddled and sizzled to drown the river 
Who, bowling his agelong bias out of Uganda, 

Was curdling and burbling his nightlong way to the rapids 
Tipsy with goggled hippo and drifting lilies. 


And on the dark the voices of unknown children 
So shrill they might be white, sifted and splintered 
And shivered away till, noisy lamps extinguished, 
The bed beneath the ghostly netting beckoned 

To chrysalid or sepulchral sleep. But such 

Was now the river’s dominance that he filtered 
Through even the deepest sleep, weaving his journey 
Out of too little history into too much. 


BENI HASAN 


It came to me on the Nile my passport lied 

Calling me dark who am grey. In the brown cliff 

A row of tombs, of portholes, stared and stared as if 

They were the long dead eyes of beasts inside 

Time's cage, black eyes on eyes that stared away 

Lion-like focussed on some different day 

On which, on a long term view, it was I, not they, had died. 
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Along and back the creamed arcade 

The tall scared Sikh had paced and paced, 
Beyond the asylum of the hotel 
The Five Rivers had run to waste 
With rivers of men’s blood as well, 
While on the lawn the coloured lights 
And tawdry band jollied the nights 
A little along, a little back. 


So, not long back here, eight years after, 

I find Lahore a matter of course, 

At peace and dull. The sober lawn 

Regrets the Punjab Boundary Force 

(Which, like the drinks, has been withdrawn). 
Town of the Moghuls, town of fear, 

Where is your cyclist with the spear 

Who lurked so long, who looked so back? 


Along and back, along and round: 

Maybe the cyclist killed the Sikh, 

Maybe Jahangir in his tomb, 

Though slow and dead, inspired the quick 
To gems of fury, flowers of doom. 

No matter: this remains Lahore, 

Oxcarts and tongas, as before, 

Jingling along or lumbering back. 


WESSEX GUIDEBOOK 


Hayfoot; strawfoot; the illiterate seasons 

Still clump their way through Somerset and Dorset 
While George the Third still rides his horse of chalk 
From Weymouth and the new salt water cure 
Towards Windsor and incurable madness. Inland 
The ghosts of monks have grown too fat to walk 
Through bone-dry ruins plugged with fossil sea-shells. 
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Thou shalt! Thou shalt not! In the yellow abbey 
Inscribed beneath the crossing the Ten Commandments 
Are tinted red by Fifteenth Century fire; 

On one round hill the yews still furnish bows 

For Agincourt while, equally persistent, 

Beneath another, in green-grassed repose, 

Arthur still waits the call to rescue Britain. 


Flake-tool; core-tool; in the small museum 

Rare butterflies, green coins of Caracalla, 

Keep easy company with the fading hand 

Of one who chronicled a fading world; 

Outside, the long roads, that the Roman ruler 
Ruled himself out with, point across the land 
To lasting barrows and long vanished barracks. 


And thatchpoll numskull rows of limestone houses, 
Dead from the navel down in plate glass windows, 
Despise their homebrewed past, ignore the clock 
On the village church in deference to Big Ben 

Who booms round china dog and oaken settle 
Announcing it is time and time again 

To plough up tumuli, to damn the hindmost. 


But hindmost, topmost, those illiterate seasons 

Still smoke their pipes in swallow-hole and hide-out 
As scornful of the tractor and the jet 

As of the Roman road, or axe of flint, 

Forgotten by the mass of human beings 

Whom they, the seasons, need not even forget 

Since, though they fostered man, they never loved him. 
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Daughter Dear’ 


3 


Battersea Rise, 
Friday morning, 

June 2oth, 1806. 
Pray can you tell me daughter dear 
What day’s the longest in the year? 
Doubtless you'll answer very soon 
And say the 21st of June. 
But I can prove on grounds the strongest 
The twentieth day is now the longest, 
For since I now am living here 
Robbed of my five poor children dear, 
Robbed of my valued wife beside 
At once my pleasure and my pride, 
The twentieth day seems long indeed. 
But if you will but make good speed 
And come this evening as thou oughtest 
Thou’ll make the longest day the shortest. 
These pretty little verses were addressed by Henry Thornton, M.P., 
to his daughter Marianne, then nine years old. They are not charac- 
teristic of him. When she was only four he had addressed her and 
her baby brother in sterner strain; had warned them in a prose ex- 
hortation against the dangers of this life. When she was six he had 
analysed her faults, and counselled her how to correct them. His ex- 
hortations were sincere, like everything else he wrote or did, and the 
anxieties expressed were genuine. But the words he used—like 
many of the words then used—will not travel. Whereas the pretty 
little verses, though they have no literary merit and are a hundred 


1 Daughter Dear is the opening chapter of E. M. Forster’s forthcoming 
Marianne Thornton: A Domestic Biography (1797— 1887), which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs Arnold and Co in this country and by Messrs Harcourt Brace 
in the USA. All rights reserved. 
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and fifty years old, can still be heard by those who sit quiet. Their 
affectionate gaiety provides a good approach to one who was her- 
self affectionate and gay‘and who loved her father and mother, her 
brothers and sisters, her nephews and nieces, and finally, at the end 
of her long life, her great-nephew, namely myself. 

Battersea Rise, the home to which she returned that summer 
evening, was originally a compact brick house of the age of Queen 
Anne: three stories high with a front door in the middle, which ~ 
opened on to a passage running through the house to the garden door 
at the back. It stood at the west end of Clapham Common, then a © 
~ wild and marshy tract. Her father bought it in 1792; he was a pros- 
perous banker who was already hoping for marriage and a family. — 
He started enlarging it and soon trebled its size. To the right and the 
left of the Queen Anne block he threw out additions—only two 
stories high but the rooms were so lofty that the roof-line nearly 
attained the height of the central block. The front, which was 
reached by a small “sweep,” faced north and remained forbidding. 
The back became charming. There was a prospect over a great 
grassed garden, planted with trees, and beyond the garden were 
fields, cows, horses, and all the amenities of semicountrified life. 
The Clapham area had become civilised, there was no longer danger 
from highwaymen, the merchants and politicians who were begin- 
ning to settle there could leave their families in safety when they 
drove the four or five miles to Westminster or to the City. 

This was not the end of his building. Close by he built two houses 
of similar style and rented them to his friends. So the area became 
a Thornton colony. He shared his house for four years with William 
Wilberforce, the Abolitionist, then he married and filled it with 
children: Marianne herself was born there in 1797, Henry in 1800, 
Lucy 1801, Watson 1802, Isabella 1803, Sophia 1805, Henrietta 1807, 
Laura 1809, Charles 1810. To them it was a perfect playground and 
in after years a sacred shrine. It satisfied in them that longing for a 
particular place, a home, which is common amongst our upper and 
middle classes, and some of them transmitted that longing to their 
descendants, who have lived on into an age where it cannot be grati- 
fied. There will never be another Battersea Rise, and the modest imi- 
tations of it which lasted into the present century and became more 
and more difficult to staff have also disappeared. 

The heart of the house was a fine oval library. This was the most 
important feature of the Henry Thornton additions, and had been 
designed for him by his political chief, William Pitt. Several water- 
colour drawings of the library exist, made by the children when 
they had grown up; they drew well, Henrietta especially. It had an 
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_ “Adams” mantelpiece, over which hung the Hoppner portrait of 
_ Henry, an “Adams” ceiling, busts of Pitt and of Fox, curved book- 
_ Cases at one end, and at the other end large glass doors, giving on to 
the garden. To the left of the fireplace was a dignified settee, uphol- 
' stered in green with red pipings. It had a high back and arms, and 
- against each arm was pressed a sausage-shaped cushion tightly 


stuffed. When they were children it appears in their macabre cari- 
catures: teeth would be extracted, fits fallen into, ghosts seen in the 
settee, and later on Marianne was depicted there as a middle-aged 


_ lady at her sewing or knitting. 


Upstairs there were, in all, thirty-four bedrooms. Also the nursery 
—facing north. I possess the nursery table. It is the one relic of the 
great establishment that has come my way—an oval of dark walnut, 


_ six feet by four resting on a central column, which rests on four 


strong spreading legs. The oval swivels on a hinge, which can be re- 
leased by a catch, and each leg is fitted with an easily running 
caster. Consequently, though the table looks impressive and is in- 
deed my valued dining table, it slides about easily and can even be 
coaxed along a landing and up a flight of stairs. Underneath the oval, 
close to the hinge, a small brass plate has been inserted by one of my 
aunts. “Bought about 1798 for the nursery, Battersea Rise, by Henry 
Thornton, M.P.” the inscription runs, and if this is correct the table 
arrived when Marianne was one year old. It was bought under 
Nurse Hunter’s guidance, for she would have “no tables with nasty 
corners for her children to knock their heads against.” She must 
have sat at it, nursery maids sewn at it, children, not very naughty 
ones, must have played, eaten, and banged. It passed to Laura Thorn- 
ton, my grandmother, at her marriage: more playing, eating, bang- 
ing, by not very naughty children, but not so many nursery maids. 
Now I sit at it. 

The children retained happy memories of the nursery and their 
loved Nurse. But it was the prospect from the library into the garden 
that really captured their imagination. To stand in the noble bow 
window with the great room behind them, to look out through the 
high glass door, upon the magnificent tulip tree, became a ritual and 
almost a pretaste of heaven. Marianne was to write: “To the day of 
my death I shall think nothing so lovely as the trees and the lawn at 
Battersea Rise.” Laura, recalling the sad days when their father was 
dead and their mother dying, was to write: “She used to sit before 
the library windows and one day she called me and asked if it was I 
who had been picking branches from the willows tree. I said I had 
and she said ‘Don’t ever pick one again. I love that tree because it 
grows over the urn so beautifully.’ And she made me come and 
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stand before her and see how lovely it looked. And I then saw she | 
chose that place to watch the urn.” And later on in the century the — 
daughter of that Laura, Laura Forster, stood in the same place as her | 
mother, and she was to write: = | 
I doubt if I was three years old, for we walked about the house ata — 
very early age, and what I remember is being carried into the library © 
at Battersea Rise one cold morning, and being put down by the glass 
door to watch the men rolling great balls of snow on the lawn and © 
leaving green paths behind them as they went. It was a most fas- 
cinating sight and I stood entranced, balancing myself with out- 
spread hands on the glass, and I remember a feeling of acute dis- 
appointment, and of being baulked, when someone came behind me 
and gently took my hands from the window, saying I should get 
them too cold if I kept them there. I obeyed, but felt the men and the 
great snowballs were no longer close to me as before. I have no 
doubt that my parents were in the group of people breakfasting at 
the round table in the Library, and I remember the pleasant smell of 
coffee and toast when I was carried to the window, but I do not 
know in whose arms | was borne, nor which aunt made me take my 
hands off the window panes, but I feel sure it was not my mother. I 
believe that I should have said ‘“‘Need I?” to her, and that her sym- 
pathy would have set me free to stand as I liked. The wide lawn and 
snow-covered trees glittering in the sun with the men plodding 
steadily on, rolling the great snowball before them, is the very first 
of many beautiful landscapes that hang like pictures in my 
memory. 

The above is to my mind the great moment in the Library garden 
ritual, the passage which concentrates the diffused emotions of a 
hundred years. But there are other references. Marianne herself has 
evoked a moment when William Wilberforce was ravished: 

He used to go into ecstacies especially about flowers. When staying 
with us at the time of wicked Queen Caroline’s trial [i.e., in 1820] he 
was one of a deputation of three from the House of Commons to per- 
suade her to give up being crowned, for a large annual allowance. 
She was half drunk I believe when they got there and she all but 
kicked them downstairs. Mr Wilberforce came back very low and 
dispirited, thinking indeed that she would upset the monarchy; 
When stepping out of the library window before dinner he caught 
sight of a gorgeous moss-rose that grew up the wall and seeing how 
it transfixed him I gathered it. “Oh the beauty of it, Oh the goodness 
of God in giving us such alleviations in this hard world!” The bell 
rang for dinner, there was a large assemblage of notables to meet 
him, but there was no getting him to go in while he stood worship- 
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ing his flower and when he had lavished all other endearments and 
admiration he ended with “And Oh how unlike the Queen’s coun- 
enance.”” 
References can be continued. My cousin Dorothy Pym, in her Batter- 
-sea Rise, has charmingly expressed the enthusiasm of a younger 
_ generation. And | myself was once taken there as a very small boy, 
_ and I can remember a pair of globes. I cannot, alas, remember either 
_the Library or the Garden. The ritual has ended. 
__ Such, so far as I can construct it, was the outward scene, for over 
_a hundred years. Henry Thornton’s Battersea Rise did not vary. The 
_ grounds behind it were so extensive, the front opposite to Clapham 
_Common so tight and strong, that it kept out London until it fell, and 
it fell suddenly. The estate was broken up in 1907. I have identified 
_the area with difficulty. It is completely covered with very small 
two-storied houses. A couple of roads run through it, north to south, 
intersected by crossroads. The site was cleared at a time when devel- 
.Opment was unusually ruthless. Not one tree survives. Clapham 
_~Common survives, but so messed about, so full of roads and railings 
and notices and huts and facilities and infelicities, that Marianne and 
her mama would not recognise it for the countrified tract through 
which they drove down on that faraway evening. The pretty little 
poem, received that morning, would be in the carriage with them, 
the coachman would wear a flaxen wig and the horses orange-and- 
_ purple election ribbons, Mr. Harrison, the butler (sometimes called 
“Cuckoo”), would open the heavy front door, and Papa himself 
would be within to greet his “daughter dear.” 
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(Mary, daughter of King James I, dying at the age of three, cried 
aloud: “I go, I go, away I go.”) 


The smell of death was in the air 

And, as the candles guttered low, 

Her pain became a mounting tide 
Which dragged her in its undertow. 

She watched the world recede and cried: 
“I go, I go, away I go.” 


This was a cry of pure despair 
From one too innocent to know 
That web of words we spin to cloak 


The nakedness which Truth would show. 


It was her dying wisdom spoke: 
“T go, I go, away I go.” 


Even the glibbest courtier there 

Was dumb to say it was not so. 

How strange that, in a moment’s space, 
A child should into knowledge grow 
And cry, by God’s, or terror’s, grace: 

“T go, I go, away I go.” 
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The Man from Barcelona 
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‘ ut doesn’t he say why he’s coming?’ 
B Major Mainprice put the letter down on the table and made 
a confession. ‘My dear, I couldn’t agree with you more.’ 
‘In the middle of winter. Surely he must have heard what dreadful 
weather we're having.’ 

Normally, Major Mainprice did not think of his brother. Even now 
he would have liked to put the letter out of his mind and take the 
dogs over the snow. It was frozen hard. He and the dogs would 
crackle over the surface. In the woods, though, the snow was soft 
and dry, protected even by the naked trees from the full rigour of 
the frost; and here, while he stood smoking, the dogs would run 
about, blowing the snow from their nostrils and barking. 

‘You don’t think there’s anything wrong, do you, John” 

‘Wrong? Wrong? Good heavens, no! There nothing wrong!’ 

‘Then why —?’ 

The envelope with its red, white and blue border, its Spanish 
stamp, its smudged foreign postmark, its sloping green handwriting, 
had fallen to the floor. Mainprice frowned. ‘Well, I expect he’s got 
some sort of business to do.’ 

Andrew, after all this time, coming to England! Coming to Whar- 
ton! Coming, for no reason at all, home again after—how many 
years was it? Ten? Twelve? Good heavens, it must be getting on for 
twenty years! 

After twenty years Andrew would be more Spanish than English. 
For all anyone knew he was a grandfather. Mainprice had the idea 
that in Spain they married young. Some at least of Andrew’s little 
girls would have married. And Andrew’s wife! The guerrilla fighter 
who had saved Andrew’s life somehow or other in that war they 
were having! Well, she would be fat by now! Twenty years! Main- 
price thought of his own children and looked out of the window, 
across the empty waste of snow. 
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‘He seems to be coming alone,’ said Jane, now that she had read 
the letter. ee 

At two o’clock the telephone rang and, to Mainprice’s amazement, 
it was Andrew speaking from Dover. He must have posted the letter 
with the intention of leaving Barcelona immediately; on his way to 
the station, so to speak. 

‘Yes, yes, excellent!’ said Mainprice. “You'll get a train from Pad- 
dington. They still run, you know. I think there’s one about seven. 
You ought to make it. We'll get the car out and meet you at Malvern. 
There’s been a lot of snow. | said there’s been a lot of snow. S-n-o-w!’ 

‘I could scarcely hear what he was saying.’ Mainprice saw James 
looking up the passage from the kitchen. ‘That was your Uncle 
Andrew. It was Andrew all right. He’ll be here tonight.’ 

James was wearing a bulky Fair Isle jersey, a woollen cap and 
mittens. ‘We're going skating this afternoon. We’re going over to 
the reservoir. I think we ought to sweep the snow off and skate on 
our own lake.’ 

‘After dinner we'll be meeting your Uncle Andrew at the station.’ 

The telephone conversation was even more disturbing than the 
letter had been. The voice, reedy with distance, now loud, now soft, 
as though blown in the wind, left Mainprice with a breathlessness. 
It was just as though he had been running. The shock was not due to 
anything Andrew had said or to any quality in the voice. Then why 
was it? Well, he had been taken by surprise and that was the truth of 
the matter. Andrew’s voice after twenty years! It was a voice from 
the dead. There had been occasional letters, certainly, and Christmas 
cards. But this was different. In order to speak one had to be—alive! 

He leaned out of the window to call after his son. 

‘Now don’t go without that hare. It won’t mean a couple of 
minutes off your way.’ 

James trudged across the snow, swinging the hare by its back legs. 

By way of preparation for the hazardous night drive to Malvern 
Mainprice drove the car on to the orange frozen slush of the main 
road. Not bad! Provided he kept down to twenty the chains took a 
reasonable grip. At the cross-roads he turned, ground south to the 
village where he bought some cigarettes, and made for home along 
a road running like a dyke higher than the frozen fields. Where was 
the horizon? A blur of trees appeared to be stuck half way up the 
sky. He drove along but there was little sense of motion. The white- 
ness accompanied him. Then one wall of a wayside cottage rose up, 
black as a hole in the universe, and Mainprice wondered why he had 
ever got into the way of thinking of Andrew as dead. 

At six o’clock Andrew telephoned again. This time he was in 
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_ London and his voice came over high and clear. He sounded as 
though he were in mountain country calling from one pasture to the 
next. Mainprice found himself laughing. It was Jill who had ans- 
wered the telephone in the first place and she had exchanged a few 
words with her uncle before handing over. Mainprice looked at his 
daughter who stood with big doubtful eyes. 

‘That was Jill. She’s sixteen. You've never seen her, of course.’ He 
laughed to conceal a quite unexpected shyness. 

‘What time will he be arriving? Don't forget to ask him that, John,’ 
he could hear his wife calling. 

‘Dammit! Dammit! Dammit!’ Mainprice joggled the telephone 
rest. ‘We've been cut off! Operator! We've been cut off! My brother 
was calling me from London. He's just arrived from Spain. We've 
been cut off!’ 

For three hours no further message came. Assuming that Andrew 
had caught the seven o'clock train, Mainprice was just preparing to 
set off for the station when the telephone rang for the third time. 
Andrew was in Oxford. The voice was vigorous. A little mocking, 
perhaps. Yes, yes. He had caught the train all right; but it was so 
cold. If he had stayed on board another five minutes he would have 
frozen to death. The train was unheated. After the sunshine of Bar- 
celona the English winter took some getting used to. No, seriously, 
he had to break his journey at Oxford or he would have passed out. 
Once he had warmed himself in front of a fire he would look up the 
next train. Or perhaps he would put up for the night. Or perhaps he 
would hire a car and drive over. 

‘Ask him,’ said Jane, ‘what he’s come to England for.’ 

But Andrew had already rung off. Mainprice could hear the rattle 
of the receiver as Andrew replaced it. Perhaps that was what had 
happened when Andrew had telephoned from London. Only the 
abrupt end to the conversation had made Mainprice think they had 
been cut off. 

‘The trouble is,’ said Andrew just before midnight, calling from 
Evesham, ‘I can’t really be sure you want to see me. It’s a family 
visit. After all, you’re my brother. But I must confess I’m strongly 
tempted to go back to Barcelona again.’ 

‘For God’s sake, Andie!’ Mainprice was frightened. The poor fel- 
low did not sound right in the head. ‘Andie, listen! Can you hear me? 
Of course you’re welcome. We’re delighted you’re coming.’ 

‘I just wanted to be sure. You don’t mind me asking?’ 

‘Mind you asking? Andie, old chap, you're only about twenty 
miles away. I’ll drive over and pick you up.’ 

‘Oh no. Quite out of the question. But don’t wait up for me. I’m 
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not sure how the trains run. Perhaps I can scrounge a lift in a car.’ 


When he rang off, as,abruptly as before, Mainprice telephoned | 


the Evesham police. The sergeant said there were only a limited 
- number of places in town from where one could telephone at that 


time of night. It should prove quite easy to pick the gentleman up, ~ | 


particularly as the last bus and the last train had gone. When, how- 
ever, the sergeant rang just after one o’clock in the morning he said 


they had been unable to find any sign of a stranger. The streets were — 


empty. Most people were abed. Fifteen degrees of frost were indi- 
cated on the police station thermometer and the sergeant could only 
suggest that the gentleman had taken a bed in some cottage for the 
night. He certainly had not booked in at any of the hotels or inns. 
And it was scarcely to be expected that anyone would be out walk- 
ing on a night like this, even though there was little wind and a full 
moon. 

No, it was not to be expected. Mainprice had sent his wife and the 


children to bed. He looked out of the drawing room window and 


saw how the earth was brighter than the sky, as bright, almost, as 
the moon itself. Someone— Jill probably —had been sweeping snow 
from the frozen lake. The exposed ice was quite blue. Mainprice 
looked this way and that. Was there no sign of life? Not even a rab- 
bit? Where were the owls? God in heaven, the fellow must be out of 
his wits! But there was no way of helping. It would be utter folly, 
for example, to get the car out and drive over to Evesham at this 
time of night. Or would it? Probably he was asleep in a comfortable 
bed. Or was he? Mainprice looked this way and that, over the lake 
and down again to his own cold fingers on the window sill. But there 
was no sign of life. 


* * * 


Jane rubbed her hands before the fire. The cold was certainly too 
much for her. She had been numb since Christmas. The big log fires 
were useless. The bitter draughts from the doors and the ill-fitting 
windows! If only they could afford central heating! How the snow 
came from those clear skies was a mystery. The morning of An- 
drew’s arrival a dry, sifting of snow fell in full sunshine. 

She was the first to see him. Having forbidden John to drive over 
to Evesham because of the state of the roads she had at last, when a 
bout of telephoning brought no result, allowed him to go to Malvern. 
James had accompanied his father so, except for the woman in the 
kitchen, Jane had only her daughter for support when looking from 
the window she saw a figure walking up to the front of the house 
across the hard snow. It was a man in grey. His coat had a foreign 
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or old-fashioned cut, narrow in the waist and buttons up to the chin. 
_ By English standards his hat had an unusually wide brim. In his 
right hand he carried what looked like an outsize Gladstone bag in 
_ straw-coloured leather and as he walked his shadow ran before him. 
“You see, I’ve just popped in,’ he said confidently when they 
Po the front door to discover him standing with his hat to his 
macuest, 

“Well, you must be Andrew.’ Jane had not met her brother-in-law 
before. She saw that his pointed black shoes and the bottoms of his 
trousers had been wet and were now frozen. ‘John’s gone up to Mal- 
yvern to meet you. Do come in.’ He was ten years younger than John 
but obviously a brother; there were the same sandy eyebrows and 
narrow, bony face. 

‘I can’t stop, you understand,’ said Andrew Mainprice, stepping 
into the hall. ‘Where’s John? No, | didn’t expect him to be here to 
meet me. | want to cause no bother. Let me not put you out. It was 
just that I wanted to see you all. The house is the same. You’ve had 
the porch done up. How little it looked in all the snow. This bag—’ 
he held it up, looking Jane in the face for the first time, and blushing 
—‘is full of fireworks.’ 

‘Fireworks!’ Jill was not surprised. ‘How lovely!’ 

‘They must be kept in a dry place. I bought them in London last 
night. When it gets dark we'll go out and let them off, I thought.’ 

‘Oh, I’m dreadfully sorry,’ he said when, still wearing his over- 
coat, he sat holding his naked feet to the kitchen fire. ‘D’you mean 
that John’s gone looking for me? I told him not to do it. It’s the last 
thing I want, you putting yourselves out.’ 

‘Why is it,’ he asked after a while, ‘that you’re not skating on the 
lake?’ 

The brother in Spain! She and John had met and married while the 
Franco war was still in progress. Everybody in the family talked 
about the brother in Spain. Some said he was a fool, some admired 
him, some said he was fighting on the wrong side, and they were all 
shocked because he could not contrive to come home during his 
mother’s last illness. After the fall of Madrid he was in prison. John 
had been on the point of going to Spain to make some kind of appeal. 
But Andrew wrote to say that he was free once more, working as a 
translator in Barcelona, and married to a woman who ‘saved my 
life in more ways than one’. When the big war started Andrew re- 
mained in Barcelona and John, she was well aware, took it badly. 
And now her own son, James, was eighteen years of age and prob- 
ably did not even know there had been a war in Spain. 

Having told her so much about Andrew they might have told her 
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that he was shy. He looked at Jane and Jill and his steaming feet and 
twenty other objects inthe room, all in the space of fifteen seconds. 
He flickered with embarrassment. For a while she had thought him 
mentally unbalanced, with his insistence that he was not stopping 
and his talk of fireworks, not to mention the devious complexity of 
his journey from Dover. But she could see now that it was shyness; — 


stage-fright, to be more exact. She knew intuitively that he hadoften _ 


thought about coming to Wharton and the reality had dazed him. 


Reality? He could not have been sure he wasn’t dreaming. Jane un- — 


derstood all this but instead of being sympathetic she was irritated. 


‘Well, we might,’ she said, answering his question about skating — . 


on the lake. 

‘You’re a handsome woman. You won't mind me saying things 
like that? After all, I’m your brother-in-law.’ 

No, she did not mind because there seemed little or no meaning 
in his compliment. It was the embarrassed gesture of a nervous man. 
They had been staring into each other’s eyes for some moments 
before she became aware of the fact. She did not look away. Why 
should she? She had done nothing to be ashamed of. Yet when he 
dropped his head and began rubbing his naked feet she suddenly 
realized that the gaze was a part of the compliment and it must have 
been genuine, therefore, because Andrew had conquered panic to 
look into her eyes at all. So he thought she was handsome! Hand- 
some, not beautiful! She considered the difference and took her 
revenge—the tiniest, the most modest, the scarcely noticeable 
revenge, of asking the one question he would wish to postpone ans- 
wering until later. Or so she imagined. Probably he wanted money 
and he would not like to ask for it until he had talked with John. 

“What have you come to England for?’ 

Ae go skating.’ he said, still rubbing his feet. ‘Out there, on the 
ake.’ 

“You've come all the way from Spain to go skating?’ 

‘On the lake.’ Jill brought him some slippers. He walked about the 
kitchen with his trousers rolled up to his knees. ‘It isn’t just skating. 
epi a skating rink in Barcelona. It’s skating here, on the lake, at 
night.’ 

‘There’s Daddy?’ At her father’s shout Jill ran out of the kitchen 
calling excitedly, ‘Oh Daddy, he’s come!’ and Mainprice could be 
heard clumping down the passage in his rubber boots. 

‘Andrew!’ Mainprice’s face was red with frost. This was, indeed, 
the main contrast with his brother. Andrew was white with emotion. 
Clasping each other by the shoulders they stood staring. Momen- 
tarily, there was neither joy nor anger. They stared into each other’s 
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eyes until Mainprice broke loose, flung his arms about, laughed, 
_ punched his brother affectionately on the shoulder, and said, ‘Andie! 
Well, Andie! Where in God’s name have you been all these years?” 

_ Some of Andrew’s colour had returned. But when he laughed there 
was still a trembling uncertainty in the merriment. 

‘I can’t stop,’ he said. 

‘Last night,’ said Mainprice, ‘where were you? D’you know, you’d 
got us running up the wall! I'd set the police after you.’ 

__ Andrew groaned. ‘I don’t want to be any trouble. I slept in the 
‘waiting room. There was a fire. This morning I got a lift to Upton. 
Then walked up here.’ 

‘To go skating on the lake.’ said Jane quietly. 

Mainprice laughed as loudly as the rest although he could not have 
known what lay behind Jane’s remark. It did not matter. After An- 
drew’s eccentric behaviour Mainprice had plainly been fearing the 
ival of a near-lunatic and was now relieved to find the fellow 
looking as normal as he did. His clothes were decent though foreign. 
He had even— who knew where?— managed to shave that morning. 
Obviously he was clean in his habits. As for the emotion, Andrew 
had always behaved like a woman in times of crisis—at the sight of 
blood, for example— which made it all the odder that he should have 
gone off to that war. 

‘This is your nephew James,’ said Mainprice. 

‘We are having a very hard winter,’ said James gravely as they 
shook hands. ‘Frost night and day. The coldest weather for forty 
years. We go skating on the reservoir.’ 

‘Why not on the lake?’ said Andrew. 

‘Yes, why not on the lake?’ said James to his father. 

No matter how much laughter there might be, no matter how 
much chatter about the weather and Andrew’s family down there 
in Barcelona— yes, thank God José and the three girls were well and 
she had come into some of her father’s property—no matter how 
much talk about the changes since Andrew was last in England, they 
could not get on the right terms with one another. The family pro- 
_yided a room, food, a change of clothing. They rushed here and there. 
James produced an old pair of skates out of the barn with straps to 
them and Andrew said they were his, after all these years! And 
-Mainprice himself spoke seriously about the government's agricul- 

tural policy which, he said, was all right from one point of view but 
quite wrong from another. For his part, Andrew made himself more 
at home, laughed with less self-consciousness, smoked a little brown 
cigarette, answered questions, talked about José, tried on the skates, 
wanted immediately to go down to the lake. But there was no real 
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communion. The family were too baffled and Andrew was too 


certain of himself. ~~ * = ¥, 
If only, the family thought, he would explain himself. As the 


had recently come into property it could scarcely be money he on 


. 2 ; 
after. Yet there must be some reason for his presence, some ] 


more substantial than the whim of an exile. : 


After a late lunch they all went down to the lake with besoms to — 
sweep the snow off the ice. This is what their conversation had come _ 
to; an activity. At first Andrew shivered visibly like a hound, in spite _ 
of the tweed coat his brother had lent him, but he worked so hard > 


that his face became flushed and actually gave up a delicate vapour 
in the frost. They all worked hard. Below her fur coat Jane’s scarlet 
leather boots cast pink ripples on the ice; the declining sun, scarlet 
as the boots, but small and round, put a glow into all their faces. Two 
of James’s friends, youths in sheepskin jackets, turned up out of 
nowhere and were enrolled in the labour. Mainprice himself had not 
worked so hard since harvest. And Jane! Certainly she had done 
nothing so vigorous since swimming in the summer. The job was im- 
possible. For some reason the snow was softer on the ice than it was 
on the land but clearing the entire lake—it was three acres— was 
out of the question. The stuff would have needed carting away. It 
would have meant a good day’s work for twenty men. But they all 
stuck at the task, Mainprice and Jane and Andrew and James and 
Jill and the two youths, sweeping the snow into pyramids, moun- 
tains and whole himalayas of brightness, blue on the eastern flank, 
pink on the west, in dazzling disorder over the darkness of the ice. 
Hard though the work might be, it was easier than staying in the 
house to talk. 

While the rest of them were drinking hot tea in the kitchen 
Mainprice remembered something his father had once done on just 
such a frozen evening and went into the barn to look for the 
braziers. But first he called at Starkie’s cottage. The bailiff and he 
threw back the straw and discovered the iron baskets which in April 
burned all night in the orchard to protect the blossom from frost. 
They carried them, one by one, to the margin of the lake, half-filled 
them with straw, flung in wood and—when the tea drinking was 
over —enlisted the others in carrying sacks of coke from the boiler 
house. The three braziers stood about ten yards apart and by the time 
darkness came they were bearded with fire. 

Andrew stood on his skates in the snow to windward, spreading 


his hands and watching the light airs purge smoke out of the flames | 


until the cauldrons held pure, rustling fire. The children were 
skating. He could hear shouts and the ring of steel. Turning his back 
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on the fires he struck into the darkness and felt his skates biting the 
ice before he had recovered from the dazzle and could make out the 
figures spinning in the pallor. Although the sun had gone, pink rib- 
bons of cloud remained. They were far off. Whether in the sky or, 
reflected, in the ice they were remote. The skaters hung over the re- 
flecting ice, pursuing remoteness, shouting, coughing with the cold 
and, abandoning the chase, joining hands to swing in triumphant 
circles. When the skaters were at the moment of rest, the moment 
before the swing of the right foot and the body was thrown forward, 
‘they could glance round and see how the night went on turning 
about them; the three fires, the lights from the house, the dim snowy 
fields, and the constellations. 

John Mainprice and his wife skated slowly, hand in hand. The 
braziers had melted the snow they stood on but two yards to wind- 
ward the frost cut as keenly as ever. The skaters were glad to come 
d warm themselves before speeding into the darkness once more. 
Andrew was shivering but he was much too excited to stand by a 
brazier and thaw. Perhaps he was not shivering from cold. Having 
unstrapped his skates he ran to meet Jill who had emerged from the 
house carrying a cardboard box which they took to one of the 
mounds of snow on the ice. The fireworks! Jill shouted to her 
brother. The bailiff’s children came screaming over the frozen drifts, 
hurling snow balls which fell to the ground like feathers. The fire- 
works! The first rocket broke into a drift of green stars, the country- 
side rose to meet them, and Andrew shouted that if they did not 
hurry the moon would be up. What was the good of fireworks when 
a full moon was shining? Already, to the east, it looked as though a 
forest fire was raging below the horizon. 

‘Don’t let yourself get cold, Andrew.’ Jane called to him from one 
of the braziers but he only waved a hand before bending to light 
another fuse. The vapour rose from her lips. The stars snapped with 
frost. Blue flames moved in the braziers as though salt were dropping 
from the sky. 

‘I do believe,’ Mainprice said, ‘you could roast an ox on that ice.’ 

Deep into the glassy heart of the lake drove a spatule of sombre 
fire; over the reflection the Roman Candle threw lighter and brighter 
fire. Andrew’s face was a mask suspended in the night. He threw a 
Jumping Jack. It danced like a fire-fly, springing to kiss the fire-fly 
that glowed and faded beneath the ice. On the other side of the 
eastern horizon the forest fire raged more fiercely and the general 
obscure milkiness of the night played tricks with perspective. This 
point of fire, for example. Was it a star or the lighted fuse of a fire- 
work? No, over there! That one! That stub of red! 
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Andrew had been lighting crackers and hurling them out into the | 
lake. The ice burned!Fhe snow flared! Here and there the immense — 
frosty fabric of night was beginning to crinkle, turn brittle, spit with | 


a silken electric dryness. The breeze stiffened and the braziers 
snored. One more spurt of flame and the night would dissolve into a 
freezing incandescence. SNe 

James shot away into the dark. ‘There’s one behind you,’ his voice 
could be heard calling. 

Jill and Andrew turned together and saw the bright eye. 

‘Oh, it’s the window in Mr Starkie’s cottage,’ said Jill. 

John Mainprice was saying it must be time for dinner and he was 
starving. 

‘No, it’s a firework, Jill,’ said her mother. ‘Don’t go near it.’ 

‘Stand back,’ one of the boys shouted. ‘It’s a banger!’ 

‘But it is the window in Mr Starkie’s cottage, Mummy.’ 

‘What, that light?’ 

‘No, it’s much too far off.’ 

‘But I can put my hand out and touch it! Well—almost!’ 

‘Mind it doesn’t blow your hand off.’ 

Moment by moment the rising moon was defining the landscape 
more sharply. It had not yet appeared above the horizon but the 
radiance was enough to show what was near and what was far. The 
little party walked away from the play of light and shadow around 
the braziers. At last the snow stopped flickering. 

Mainprice gave a shout of laughter. 

‘Oh Mummy,’ said Jill. ‘It’s a star.’ 

‘It’s Venus,’ said Andrew. 

They stood in silence, even Mainprice, looking westward. 


* * * 


Not until after dinner, some ten hours after his arrival, did An- 
drew become forcibly aware that he was home once more, back at 
Wharton in the house he had hoped never to see again. Realization 
came with a shock. Why was he there? The newspaper had reported 
that England, together with the rest of northern Europe, was ex- 
periencing the coldest weather for half a century with no sign of a 
break. He had seen a flashing vision of winter snow, ice and fire—the 
fireworks were part of his childhood—but no such vision could by 
itself have brought him to where he was. He had turned forty. The 
wars were over, his mother was dead and he had returned to Whar- 
ton where they expected him to justify his life and opinions. 

January was the time for pike fishing. With rods no longer than 
his boyish forearm they trawled the black river from a home-made 
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yunt. ‘They’ did not include John. He was old and already in the 
rmy. The savage strike of the fish brought the rod whacking down 
n to the gunnel. How the brute fought! As he had fought, trying to 
reak free at London, at Oxford and, lastly and most desperately, at 
vesham. But he was not a pike. He was weak. The bitter weather 
abbed him of what the past twenty years had taught him to regard 
las a normal physical relationship to the world he inhabited. The 
ind brought him nearer to ghostliness. He was a vapour on the 
now and could have passed through walls. Like a vapour he would 
some and he would go and he would not say a word. 

_ ‘We're making a great mistake in this country about Spain,’ said 
John Mainprice after dinner. ‘The Americans have got more sense. 
You'd agree with that now, wouldn’t you, Andie? We take too much 
notice of the French.’ 
- ‘But Andrew was against Franco, weren’t you, Andrew” said Jane. 
After the fireworks and the skating and the frozen outdoors the 
foom might have seemed warmer. But it was so large. The only heat 
came from the wood fire. The only light came from the single stan- 
dard lamp and the full moon at the window. 

God! To look through the window at the moon and the still glow- 
ing braziers by the lake was to be a child again! The real children 
were in bed, here at Wharton and in Barcelona, and his brother and 
sister-in-law were waiting for him to speak. 

One moment he was fighting the temptation to walk out of the 
room. The next, he was explaining that if he had come home to join 
the army in 1939 José and the children would have starved. Without 
knowing Spain this would probably not be understood; but it was so. 

His brother drank whisky. All smoked. Bark curled from a log and 
revealed the silver shaft of wood. It bled vapour, exploded into flame 
and Andrew closed his eyes to think more calmly. He had not taken 
this winter journey to explain why he stayed in Spain. A letter 
would have served the purpose better if, at this stage, he thought an 
explanation necessary. 

‘Andie, this is all ancient history.’ 

Mainprice showed that he was embarrassed by his brother’s tone; 
but he wanted to know whether there was anything he could do for 
Andrew and his family. Forget the past! Let us think of the present 
and the future! But it all came back to the same question. Why, after 
an absence of twenty years had Andrew so suddenly come home 
again? 

Not that the question was put into words. 

First Andrew had resolved not to speak. Then he had spoken. They 
had set his words aside—or pretended to—and still Andrew did not 
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know why he was eight hundred miles from his family in a cold, © 
northern island. ‘I must, have been about nine,’ he said. “‘D’you re- — 
member, John, we saw the Northern Lights. There was skating on the © 
lake that winter too. Here I am, and I’ve actually skated at Wharton — 
again. My legs’ll be stiff tomorrow and that’s sure.’ . 

He stood up in excitement and spoke about skating and the fire- 
works as though the others had taken no part in the fun. Or had been 
present and not understood. There and then, in the mingling of fire 
and moonlight he would re-create the enchantment by voice and 
gesture. 

‘D'you know,’ said his brother from the window, ‘there’s not a 
thing stirring.’ He stood with one hand on the sill, gazing out into the 
night. ‘Just the sort of weather you'd expect to hear the owls hooting 
or a fox barking. But there’s nothing except snow and ice.’ He ex- 
amined his fingers in the moonlight. ‘It’s too bad of you, Andie, in- 
sisting on pushing off tomorrow. Downright eccentric.’ 

The tone was genial but Andrew was not helped out of his be-— 
wilderment. The question still hung in the air. Why? It struck him 
that he had not asked to see his mother’s grave. Was it there the 
answer lay? 

‘I really think this has been one of the happiest days of my life,’ 
Andrew said. ‘Remember how gritty the ice felt under the skates 
first of all? That was the snow. No matter how you sweep you never 
get all the snow off. It freezes on the ice and roughens it. Perhaps 
there won't be any more snow.’ 

And perhaps his life could have been different. He had acted for 
what he thought was right. Like the others who went, he followed 
his conscience. When the war ended he was to be shot, but he was 
not shot. He married, took a job and the children were born. This 
was all matter for a letter and, for all he could remember, had been 
put in a letter years ago. One did not look here to find out why he. 
was home again. 

‘It's too cold for snow,’ he said aloud. ‘That’s what the country 
people always used to say, isn’t it?’ 

He was so happy he could not believe Jane and John had been 
skating too. If they had been on the lake with him why were they 
not as happy as he? How deep was the ice? he wanted to know. And 
did John remember the winter when the river rose and the water 
froze solid in the flooded meadows? Under the ice they could see the 
green grass. 

‘It’s been wonderful,’ he said, ‘wonderful! I can’t put it into words. | 
Especially when we saw the little glow. Remember that? We didn’t 
know what it was. Jill said it was a cottage window.’ 
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_ ‘Well, it was a funny sort of light, you know,’ John explained. 
| All that concerned Andrew now was to re-live the experience. 
3ven he, the firework lighter, could not be sure that the glow was 
‘not on the end of a fuse. He had taken his skates off and the snow 
crunched dryly under his feet. The ice was spinning away from him 
frosty circles as though cast by a juggler. The wind hissed in his 
teeth. Everyone was gigantic, taller than trees and as noisy as hounds 
hunting. Echoes were struck from the woods. You could see the 
woods, quite black in the moon’s face. 
_ That light? It was a couple of yards away! Look, you could pick 
it up! Well then, it was somebody’s cigarette end. See, when the 
‘wind blows the light brightens. That means it is in the open, fanned 
by the wind. 
_ But it is farther away than we thought. 

‘Oh Mummy,’ said the girl’s voice, ‘it’s a star.’ 

Andrew stopped and looked into his brother’s face. He looked into 
his sister-in-law’s face. ‘I would not, if I had my life all over again 
act any differently,’ he said. ‘It’s no good pretending.’ 

‘And I must go home tomorrow.’ 
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‘Beautiful in their cruelty and lust, 
Untroubled by the wound of Where, 
Move the great rufous beasts: their soft pad-fall 
Pulls at the inward-looking eyes 
Of thought, the passion to be wise, 
And all that nourishes the mind’s despair. 


See, fingering their feline flanks with fire 
The sun’s red anti-thought, the glow 
And hazard of desire, as undulant 
With supple sinew and sleek fur 
They meet and do, yet cannot err 
By love's intention or the griefs we know. 


Envy betrays us to their barbarous fire; 
And we pursue in fading dreams 

Their lion light, their sulky rebel grace. 
Strange are the subtle laws; 
And strange the Creature without claws 


Who suffers in love’s weakness, and redeems. 
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In Tripolitania 


Translated from the French by Jean Stewart 


———-__ 


n Thursdays, as we did not go to school, our charwoman 
used to bring along her daughter Mathilde to spend the day 
with us. 

“Be kind to the poor little girl,” our parents told us, “she’s very 
unfortunate.” 

But Mathilde seemed to us, above all, a very knowing little girl. 

She would greet us with a shout of “‘hullo there!” tear off her hat 
and fling it across the room, and start grumbling about the way her 
hair-slide pulled her hair too tight. After which, ritually, she would 
roll down her socks over her ankles. 

“I can do it here,” she explained. “Mother daren’t scold me in 
your home.” 

She would saunter through the room, touching everything, loose- 
limbed and entirely self-possessed. She would dare us— to jump on to 
the keyboard of the piano, to put our fingers into the electric power 
point, to empty the inkpot into the aquarium. We soon became fast 
friends. 

We admired her, my brother and I, because she was a fatherless 
child and always dressed in black. This conferred on her a dignity 
unusual at our age, and made her seem a tragic figure even when 
she was playing the fool. Her mourning, like a sacrament, ennobled 
her in our eyes. 

“And your panties,” I asked her, “are they black too?” 

“Of course not! I’m not a real orphan.” 

“Still, it’s true that your father’s dead, isn’t it? Mother told us.” 

“Yes, it’s true. But a real orphan’s got neither father nor mother.” 

We always had to yield to Mathilde’s logic. We remained none 
the less convinced that at her age, to have lost a father was a remark- 
able achievement. 

Mathilde was certain of it. She was conscious of the superiority 
that her experience of death gave her over us. In the playroom 
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where we were left by ourselves, while her mother was busy in the 
kitchen’ she gloried in revealing to us, every Thursday, her acquain- 
tance with these mysteries. 

“T bet you’ve never even seen a corpse?” she would swagger. 


I dared not mention the soldier 1 had once seen at an inspection, 


suddenly frozen into corpse-like stiffness, with the whites of his 
eyes upturned to heaven. For a few minutes I had grasped the real © 
meaning of the sublime phrase, “to die for one’s country,” then, to 
my great surprise, the soldier had started off again with his gun over 
his shoulder, marching along amongst all the rest—a dead man 
come to life. 

My brother, however, could boast of having witnessed a fatal acci- 
dent. A cyclist— what's more, an employee of the Gas Company — 
had been knocked down and crushed by a tram under his very eyes. 
By wriggling his way through the crowd he had caught a glimpse of 
the bloodstained body; but as a matter of fact what had chiefly 
amazed him about the accident was the way the tram, in order to ~ 
brake, had squirted little showers of sand under its own wheels. He 
had also been impressed by the promptness with which policemen 
had come to measure the corpse as soon as it fell. 

“Of course!’ Mathilde explained. “Corpses shrink straight away.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Certain! Why else would they measure them? And why else did 
they fix Jesus on to the cross with nails?” 

You could trust Mathilde; she knew all about it, having had a good 
stare at her father on his deathbed. She told us what he was like, ‘‘as 
yellow as the inside of an ox”, but no harder than a pear, and all 
hairy. But the queerest thing about dead people, she informed us, 
was their smell. 

“Look here, if you want to know what it’s like, I can show you.” 

Then she licked the back of her hand and rubbed it for a long time 
with one finger. The skin grew red at first, then pale under the moist 
friction. We waited anxiously; Mathilde went on rubbing, sampled 
it first herself and then made us, each in turn, smell the strange odour 
of flesh kneaded with spittle, the smell of the dead. 

“Of course,” she admitted, “the dead smell much stronger. Just 
like this, only stronger. That's why nothing grows in the desert.” 

“Are there a lot of dead people in the desert?” 

“Didn't you know that? Where d’you think dead people go after 
they’re buried?” 

Mathilde informed us that they floated away on rivers of sand 
underground and came out again in the desert. 

“In the Sahara?” 
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_ “No! In Tripolitania.” 

_ “Tripolitania—where’s that?” 

_ “In Africa, of course! I say, you boys don’t know anything! I’m 
' going to show you on a map.” 

__ We fetched down a great atlas from the bookcase and, all three 
_ crouching on the carpet, we hunted through the coloured pages to 
' find the dead men’s desert. When Mathilde finally pointed out the 
_ magic word, sprawling across the sands of Africa, we gazed at it in 
wonder, and in low voices repeated its syllables, like an incantation, 
_after our friend. There seemed something vaguely shocking and in- 
decent about it, which set us giggling, made us want to pinch and 
_ bite one another. 

Every Thursday Mathilde, lying flat on her stomach in front of 
the open atlas, went on telling us about Tripolitania. She had made 
up this fabulous country out of fragmentary impressions remem- 
bered from various mythologies. The boatman of the dead was 
called Clovis. He had a single eye in the middle of his forehead, but 
carried a live owl on his shoulder to light his way underground. Like 
Noah he had survived the Biblical Flood, and since then, travelling 
along the rivers of sand that flow under the ground, he had steered 
his boatload of bones to the Paradise among the tree-roots. It 
seemed marvellous to us that in the dead men’s desert the same trees, 
the Aconcaguas, could put forth at the same time minute shoots, 
barely emerging from amidst the grains of sand, and roots so long 
_and so dense that they formed, in the very heart of the earth, a whole 
world of grottoes and gorges through which the rivers of sand 
poured in ceaseless cascades. 

Mathilde’s firm conviction, which we soon came to share, was 
that it was possible to find the way to these forbidden regions. We 
should only have to go down “as deep as a grave” into the earth and 
then, one lucky day, the secret passage used by the dead would 
open up before us. 

Mathilde lived a little way outside the town, near the fortifica- 
tions and some disused army territory. She had already explored a 
| whole network of trenches deserted by the soldiers. But she had 

found nothing, so far, except old shell-cases and some frightened, 
~ blind frogs that had gone to earth there for the winter. Some of these 
had been cut in two by the soldiers’ spades. 

“Well, do you know,” she told us, “the half that’s cut off goes on 
living sometimes, and the eye that’s left stays open. That certainly 
proves something!” 

We were quite ready to admit that Clovis’s single eye might be 


the eye of a frog. 
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It struck us presently that we might go even deeper into the _ 
bowels of the earth by way of the hidden staircase that led down 
from our room to the maid’s room in the basement. This route was __ 
strictly out of bounds to us, and as the maid went into her room 
through a different door, the staircase was never used. 

One Thursday, however, as we had been left in the sole charge of 
the charwoman, who paid little attention to us, we quietly moved 
aside the sofa that blocked the door on to the staircase, and one be- 
hind the other, on tiptoe, we crept down the little spiral stair, 
quaking with fear every time a tread creaked. My brother led the 
procession, Mathilde followed and I brought up the rear. I remem- 
ber that in spite of my terror, in spite of the perils of the adventure, 
I was fascinated by the bare nape of Mathilde’s neck, gleaming dimly 
as it moved below me in the darkness of the winding stairway, like 
a pale shell stirred by the sea in the depths of a cave. In all innocence, 
moved by some impulse, I took advantage of my position to lean 
suddenly forward over Mathilde and bite her swiftly in the neck. 

“You're taking advantage of my being nearly an orphan,” was all 
she said. 

My brother had noticed nothing. He was too busy trying to pick 
his way between the gaping trunks that blocked up the foot of the 
stairs and encumbered the lowest steps. The whole room was a 
chaos of rags, cloths and bundles of every sort. The maid, who had 
to make all the beds in the apartment every day, didn’t bother to 
make her own, and sincé she had to spend her time tidying the rooms 
upstairs she took her revenge by leaving her own in utter neglect. 
Everywhere, on the unmade bed with its soiled pillows, on the over- 
crowded chest of drawers, on the rug littered with matches and fag- 
ends, were strewn film magazines and love-stories. A coloured 
handkerchief was wrapped round the naked bulb that hung from 
the ceiling; we dared not switch on the light, for fear of being seen 
and also out of respect for the sordid mystery of the room, by which 
we were unconsciously fascinated. At this time of day it was quite 
dark save for the light that filtered through a soot-grimed ventilator, 
opening on to the courtyard, below the level of the ground. Oh, we 
were certainly quite three or four yards under the earth, almost in 
the underworld already! 

Feverishly, we began to explore corners and cupboards, and the 
very tiles on the floor, in the hope of finding a hidden passage. Alas, 
no trap-door, no secret panel opened to reveal the longed-for route 
to Tripolitania. 

Which of us was it that put forward that criminal idea that sud- 
denly excited us so wildly, like a drug? 
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“We've only got to kill the maid and find out how she goes away.” 
“But what about the funeral?” 

“She won't need a funeral, she sleeps underground already!” 

__ There was no further objection. The killing of the maid was not 
our main difficulty; our imaginations were overflowing with ex- 
_ peditious methods. But we should have to be in at the death, we 
' should have, above all, to keep watch on the corpse. Fortunately 
Mathilde was never short of ideas. 

“The best way,” she said, “will be to hide a needle in her bed. At 
night when she lies down the needle will run into her skin, travel 
along her veins with her blood and pierce her heart. 

“It means certain death, and it’s almost painless. Half a needle’s 
enough.” 

We should merely have to listen, from the top of the stairs, for 
her dying shriek in the night, then creep down noiselessly, discover 
_ the secret passage and start out on it, maybe. . . . It was a wonderful 
idea! And we gleefully slipped into the tumbled bed the tiny steel 
serpent which was to sting her to the heart. 

“It’ll serve her right, the silly fool, it'll serve her backside right.” 

Mathilde, before leaving with her mother, gave us lavish instruc- 
tions. We were to go to bed in our clothes, or at least to keep on 
socks and jerseys over our pyjamas; to have a torch handy; to pro- 
vide ourselves with chocolate and biscuits. Because there was no 
knowing how far the adventure might take us! She adj ured us, above 
all, not to do or say anything at supper that might give us away, and 
to be nice to the maid— without overdoing it, of course. 

“You might help her to clear up. That would hurry things on. 
But mind you don’t make a fuss about going to bed.” 

And so, when our mother came to tuck us up that evening, noth- 
ing about our goodnight kisses betrayed the impatience we were 
feeling. Then, in our darkened room, the watch began. Whispered 
questions passed between our two beds. 

“You haven’t forgotten anything?” 

“No, it’s all ready. D’you think she’ll find the passage?” 

“Of course! Dead people see everything, even in the dark.” 

“Let’s hope she doesn’t just disappear through the wall!” 

“And let’s hope she’s stark naked. .. .” 

We fell silent for a moment, as imagination took over; then whis- 
pers started running across the room once more. 

“Michel?” 

“Yes?” 

“You aren’t sleepy, are you?” 

“Of course not! It’d be awfully silly to fall asleep, wouldn’t it?” 
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“It certainly would! Wait a sec. Let’s do like the Major. You H 
know, with Rupert, when they’re in the land of the Matous-Matous? | 

Every week for some months now we had been following with | | 
passionate interest the exploits of Rupert and Major Flint, which — 
appeared as an illustrated serial in our favourite magazine. The two — 
heroes who, in the latest instalments, had succeeded in making their _ 
way into the sacred temple of the Matous-Matous, had been secretly 
watching the gory ceremonies of the Red Magicians. By day they 
hid in a corner of the palace, only a few steps away from the sentry- 
slaves, but in order to resist the sleep that threatened to overcome 
them and make them a defenceless prey to their enemies, they had 
the brilliant idea of tying themselves together with a string; thus a 
sleeper’s slightest movement would waken him promptly and at 
the same time put his companion on guard. Under the circum- 
stances we had merely to follow the Major’s instructions. 

Without making a sound I fetched a Boy Scout’s lasso from the 

cupboard, and fastening one end of the rope firmly round my wrists, 
I fixed the other to my brother’s feet. Between our two beds the 
lasso lay stretched across the room, above the carpet on which our 
slippers, and the cushions, were already dozing. The adventure was 
assuming a heroic character that set our heads afire. 

“Just think! If we find the passage, what a thrill!” 

“We'll have to block up the entry. And prepare a secret expedi- 
tion.” 

“We'll go straight to Tripolitania.” 

“We will! Never mind about school.” 

“We'll write a smashing report and send it to the newspaper.” 

“We'll send it to real newspapers, in Paris!” 

“We'll give lectures. . . .” 

“But we'll keep the secret .. . for ever... .” 

Little by little, lulled by these dreams of glory, we both fell sound 
asleep. Major Flint’s invention proved totally ineffectual, and you 
can imagine how mortified we were when next morning our 
parents burst into the room, followed by the little maid in tears. 

The poor wretch, who vowed that she had always been fond of 
us and had never smacked us, had felt obliged to tell her employers 
about the cruel trick of which she bore the marks; modesty alone 
prevented her from disclosing the extent of the damage, but she 
produced, by way of evidence, the broken needle which we had 
treacherously concealed among her sheets. Faced with this glaring 
early-morning truth, we were forced to admit everything; in any 
case, the lasso stretched across the room bound us together in 
grotesque complicity. 
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“We didn’t mean to hurt her. We only meant to kill her!” 

On hearing this dreadful, heartfelt confession, the maid burst into 
well-nigh hysterical sobs. While Mother was comforting her, 
Father beat us mercilessly with the very rope that was intended to 
serve our exploits. How could we explain, amid a turmoil of 
shrieks and tears, the grandeur of our undertaking and our plan for 
‘the secret invasion of Tripolitania! Beaten, humbled, silenced, we 
had to beg the maid’s forgiveness on our bended knees. 
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There’s a moral to every story. With the natural generosity of 
childhood, we were quick to lay all the responsibility for the crime 
at Mathilde’s door. 

“T always thought,” Mother concluded, “that child was a little 
devil!” 

She never came back to the house, nor did her mother. At that 
time, charwomen were not hard to find in our town. 
© Remorse? I don’t remember that we ever felt any. At most, for a 
few years, a stab of regret at thinking that our friend Mathilde, who 
had disappeared from our childhood world, might perhaps have 
found, without our help, the way to the desert of the dead. 


Susan Benson: Portobello Road 
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Whatever part of me was yours 
bears coins upon its eyes, 

and ladies are not fitting morgues 
where such a body lies. 

What use is such a thing to those 
who love the quicker kind? 

They breed a sour place who take 
foul carrion to mind. 


What is this accusation, then; 

some fault of memory? 

No! Point at the entire scheme 

which warms that corpse of me, 

which calls it back though lost and cold 
as stone on stone reclined, 

and takes the patient thing to bed 

as carrion for the mind. 


The memory, strict signaller, 

won't read the signal’s sense; 

thus strictly what occurred comes back 
without significance. 

There, in Head Office of the Works, 
Chief Sentiment’s inclined 

to deck the purest message out 

as carrion for the mind. 
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You tack aie wees things, make use 
of cloths and balm to curb 
the damage of the clay within | 
yourselves; know who disturb 

the shallow soil of sentiment 

will not a mummy find, 

but some rank carcass of a thought, 
mere carrion of mind. 
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On Re-reading 
A Glastonbury Romance 
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ohn Cowper Powys is one of those writers about whom it is ex- 

ceedingly difficult to be wholly detached and impersonal: either 

you like him or you don’t, and too many critics of his work have 

tended either to hail him, unreservedly, as a great genius, or to 
dismiss him as a pretentious charlatan unworthy of serious consider- 
ation. I am inclined, myself, to think that the truth lies somewhere _ 
about midway between these two extremes, and that Mr Powys— 
like Johnny Geard in A Glastonbury Romance—is part genius, part 
charlatan: a magician who is half-sceptical of his own magic, a 
sceptic with an innate capacity for self-delusion. 

I first read A Glastonbury Romance in the year of its publication 
(1933), and have recently spent the best part of three weeks in a 
careful re-reading of what is probably the longest and certainly the 
most extraordinary novel to have appeared in England since 
Ulysses. That first reading, nearly a quarter of a century ago, made 
a vivid rather than a deep impression upon me; | had read Wolf 
Solent (which I thought then and still do think a better novel), and 
Glastonbury, by comparison, struck me as pretentious, overwritten 
and, generally speaking, rather bogus. 

Yet it was Glastonbury which, in retrospect, haunted my imagina- 
tion, becoming — though I hardly realized it—a part of what Powys 
himself would call my private ‘mythology’. Of the narrative or of 
the individual characters I remembered little: it was the mood of the 
book which remained—the unforgettable atmosphere, the unique 
‘taste’ of it. This essential ‘Powys-ishness’ is a quality hard to pin 
down, but I think that Powys’s most characteristic effects are 
achieved by an imaginative identification of character with land- 
scape and vice versa. A Powys novel is really a ‘landscape with 
figures’ in which the characters seem as rooted and autochthonous, 
as much a part of the natural scene, as the flowers, the mossy tree- 
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stumps, the funguses and rank water-weeds by which Mr Powys is 
so passionately obsessed. The ‘Wessex’ about which he writes is 


s 
4 


recognizably the English countryside; yet it is so deeply infused with 
his own eccentric and highly personal ‘mythology’ that one sees it 


- from a wholly new and unfamiliar aspect. Above all, he has a mar- 
-yellous faculty for conveying the ‘inscape’ of natural objects— 


‘stones, and gates, and paving slabs, and patches of moss, and frag- 
ments of old walls, and carved mouldings and dead tree stumps and 
ploughed-up furrows, and wayside puddles and gutters’. He will de- 


scribe, for instance, a muddy river-bank or a back garden in a 


country town with an intensity which suggests, more than anything 
else, a displaced and ‘fetichistic’ erotic excitement; his whole work, 
indeed, is pervaded by a profound and all-embracing sensuality, and 
it is, I think, precisely this pan-erotic aspect of the Powys ‘myth’ 
which gives its unique flavour to his writing. (One is reminded, at 
times, of a more cerebral and more sexually sophisticated D. H. 
Lawrence.) 

It was many years before I re-read A Glastonbury Romance in its 
entirety; more than once I embarked upon it— but that opening sen- 
tence (surely the most off-putting in the whole of English fiction) 
defeated me: 

At the striking of noon on a certain fifth of March, there oc- 
curred within a causal radius of Brandon railway station and yet 
beyond the deepest pools of emptiness between the uttermost 
stellar systems one of those infinitesimal ripples in the creative 
silence of the First Cause which always occur when an excep- 
tional stir of heightened consciousness agitates any living 
organism in this astronomical universe. .. . 
| realize, now, that I was approaching Glastonbury in the wrong 

way: hypercritically, like a professional reviewer, thinking in terms 
of Flaubert, Henry James, Aspects of the N ovel and, tout court, The 
Novel—that dreariest of academic figments; forgetting that nearly 
all the greatest works of fiction — War and Peace, most of Balzac, all 
of Dickens, Proust and Dostoievsky—refuse to fit into any such 
narrow and artificial categories. No: once past that first sentence 
(which might be described as the Becher’s Brook of English Fiction), 
one must make a gesture of assent, of surrender—submit to the 
magic or not, according to one’s temperament. Many, I think, will 
find themselves constitutionally unable to make this act of submis- 
sion; Mr Powys has been called, not without reason, the last of the 
Victorian novelists, and he is, to say the least, long-winded. To those 
who, like myself, have developed a middle-aged taste for what is 
short, succinct and ‘readable’, Glastonbury must seen heavy going: 
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one becomes bored by the Jongueurs and exasperated by the clotted, 
over-weighted prose, with its top-heavy pairs of adjectives, its pre- 
tentious and far-fetched’ imagery and the constant use of exclama- 
tion marks. The vices of Mr Powys’s style are, I think, particularly in — 

evidence in the first few chapters, and if one perseveres as far (say) . 
as Chapter Four, one gets, as it were, a second wind; the narrative _ 
gains a new impetus, one is borne along— faintly protesting, per- — 
haps, but irresistibly — upon its strange and powerful tide. e | 

What is A Glastonbury Romance about? ‘Its heroine’ (says Mr — 
Powys, in a revealing introduction to the new edition of the book’) 
‘is the Grail. Its hero is the Life poured into the Grail. Its message is 
that no one Receptacle of Life and no one Fountain of Life poured — 
into that Receptacle can contain or explain what the world offers 
us.’ 
Perhaps Mr Powys knows what this portentous statement means; 
I certainly do not, and I strongly suspect that Mr Powys himself is 
being wise after the event. I believe, myself, that the Grail legend, St 
Joseph of Arimathaea, King Arthur’s tomb and all the rest merely 
provided Mr Powys with an excuse for investing Glastonbury with 
that strange ‘tutelary genius’ which is, in fact, no more than the 
unique, potent and fantastic emanation of his own private ‘myth- 
ology’. The events which take place in the town might just as well 
(with a few exceptions) have taken place anywhere else; Glaston- 
bury, in fact, is simply a province of Powysland, and most of the 
strange characters who inhabit it are mere aspects of Mr Powys’s 
own many-sided and contradictory personality. Thus John Crow, 
the down-at-heel intellectual-adventurer, represents the anti-social, 
‘trampish’ strain in his creator; Owen Evans is a projection of Powys 
the self-confessed sadist; and Johnny Geard, the methodist messiah, 
with his gift of mass-hypnosis and his mystical-erotic ‘new religion’ 
is none other than the eccentric, ‘dithyrambic’ lecturer to American 
Women’s Clubs—and so on. 

A Glastonbury Romance, in fact, can be regarded—like all the 
rest of Mr Powys’s writing—as a form of autobiography; not, of 
course, the factual kind, but, rather, an autobiography of the private 
fantasy. Nobody, certainly—despite the vividness of his scene- 
painting and the almost hallucinatory ‘reality’ of some of his charac- 
ters—could call Mr Powys a realistic novelist; nor, indeed, has he 
ever attempted such a rdle. He confesses as much in the preface from 
which I have already quoted: 

‘...T work almost unconsciously as far as life and reality and 
natural and human character are concerned. ...I am...a born 
* A Glastonbury Romance by John Cowper Powys. (Macdonald, 21s.) 
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bookworm turned novelist and fabulist.’ 

 Heis, in fact, the novelist of the protracted day-dream— a bookish 
day-dream —and his whole creative output seems a vast and intricate 
elaboration of the erotic fantasies of some perverse and self-con- 
‘sciously literary adolescent. Yet he has been at great pains to cast 
‘these day-dreams into a pseudo-realistic mould, so that even his 
wildest flights retain a kind of delusive plausibility. The ‘story’ of a 
Powys novel is, in fact, a mere artificial framework, cunningly de- 
signed to body forth the narrator’s own peculiar brand of sexual 
myth-making. He has evolved, moreover—and one suspects for the 
same sort of reason—a vague, ambiguous and all-embracing ‘philo- 
sophy’ which (if one doesn’t examine its tenets too critically) gives 
his work an additional unity and cohesion. 

It is this ‘philosophy’, I think, which has proved more discouraging 
to the critical reader than any other element in Mr Powys’s writing. 
A curious blend of mystical pantheism and high-falutin’ sexiness, it 
comprises a whole pantheon of demi-urges, tutelary spirits, entele- 
cheias, cosmic vibrations and so on and so forth. All this, frankly, is 
too often exasperating: these cloudy, inchoate entities tend to crop 
up with a maddening frequency, delaying the action and clogging 
Mr Powys’s prose with the dotty, pseudo-scientific jargon of some 
half-baked suburban occultist. I suppose that some people take Mr 
Powys’s ‘philosophy’ perfectly seriously; I think, myself, that it is 
largely bunk, yet it says a great deal for the power of his genius that 
a book such as Glastonbury, impregnated as it is with so much high- 
flown nonsense, should be readable at all. Yet readable it most cer- 
tainly is; and its readability, I think, is due quite simply to the fact 
that Mr Powys is, first and foremost, a magician, who possesses, to a 
supreme degree, the power of incantation. 

This faculty for mere spell-binding is not, perhaps, the highest 
function of literature; yet literature would be in a poor way without 
it. All creative writing is to a great extent a question of magic; 
Aldous Huxley, in Crome Yellow, put the point with admirable con- 
cision: the statement ‘Black ladders lack bladders’ is magical, it is an 
incantation; translate it into French—les échelles noires manquent 
de vessie—and it becomes meaningless, the magic is lost. Now Mr 
Powys’s particular brand of magic is not, one must admit, on a very 
high level: most of the time he is simply saying ‘Black ladders lack 
bladders’. His spells are too often phoney, they cannot be compared 
with those of the great adepts (Rimbaud, Mallarmé); yet his writing, 
at its best, has that violent, turbulent, breath-taking quality which 
enables even a bad writer to over-ride his own defects —to ‘get away 
with it’, in fact. Mr Powys, once one has surrendered to his spell, can 
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get away with almost anything: not only the pseudo-scientific or 
‘mystical’ jargon to which I have referred, but clichés, vulgarisms, _ 
even downright gibberish. | 

A Glastonbury Romance is an immensely long book—four or five _ 
times as long as the average novel. Forty-seven principal characters _ 
are listed at the beginning; the framework of the book is an in- 
credibly involved complex of narratives connected, for the most | 
part, merely by the accident of geographical propinquity. The 
action, apart from the first three chapters, passes in Glastonbury; the | 
time is stated to be ‘the present’, though the period of the story is in 
fact left curiously vague—aeroplanes (and even the Air Force) 
occur, but there is no mention of the First World War; nor, so far 
as I can remember, is there any reference to wireless. 

This ambiguity is doubtless intentional—an aspect of Mr Powys’s 
claim to ‘universality’. For that formidable opening sentence sets 
the tone of the book, the events in which we are invited to observe, 
as it were, through the wrong end of some Martian telescope, sub 
specie aeternitatis. This arrogant assumption of universality is, I 
think, Mr Powys’s besetting weakness; he would be a far more ap- 
proachable writer if he worked on a smaller scale (any of the in- 
numerable amorous couples or small inter-related groups in Glaston- 
bury would, if treated individually, have provided a less megalo- 
maniacal novelist with material for a score of books). But Mr Powys 
has always aimed at the grand manner: his gods are Homer, Rabelais, 
Dostoievsky, Hardy, Proust; unfortunately, he lacks the comprehen- 
sive grasp of the ‘great’ writer, his imagination is partial and 
episodic, there is no underlying unity in his conceptions. This fatal 
lack of integration is more glaringly obvious in Glastonbury than 
elsewhere: plot and sub-plot proliferate like some tropical jungle, 
one has the feeling that the writer’s inventiveness has got hopelessly 
out of control. Over and over again some episode which, one has 
been led to suppose, is destined to be crucial to the story’s develop- 
ment, peters out feebly, and we hear no more—apart from a passing 
reference or two—of the characters involved. For example, Geard’s 
miraculous cure of the woman with cancer and his supposed raising 
of a child from the dead would surely have had some repercussions 
upon the other characters (and indeed in the world at large); yet they 
are barely referred to again throughout the rest of the book. Again, 
the first few chapters are largely devoted to the love-affair between 
John Crow and his cousin Mary; yet subsequently these two play 
only a relatively minor part in the action. One of the most fully- 
realized characters—a masterpiece of psychological insight—is 
Owen Evans; yet the story of Evans and his murderous voyeurisme, 
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art from a few rather arbitrary link-ups with other characters, is 
sally a self-contained episode, which might well have made an ad- 
able novel in itself. 

The truth is that Mr Powys'’s over-prolific invention results in a 
perpetual wastage of dramatic effect: the major incidents (and, for 
that matter, a great many minor ones) are described with enormous 
skill, and with an imaginative intensity unrivalled by any living 
writer; yet Mr Powys consistently ‘muffs’ his climaxes, he lets one 
down with a violence and abruptness which one finds hard to for- 
give. Breathless and gasping, one is hurried on from episode to 
episode, without time to recover; one’s attention wanders, and the 
willing suspension of disbelief becomes fatally impaired. 

A Glastonbury Romance really resolves itself into a series of 
elaborate set-pieces, loosely inter-connected, among which two, in 
particular, stand out: the Glastonbury pageant and the final episode 
of the flood. Both these— particularly the latter — provide abundant 
scope for writing in the grand manner, and Mr Powys pulls out every 
stop to produce an effect of universality and cosmic significance. The 
result is, on the whole, a success; yet the ‘flood’ chapter, which 
should unify the whole novel, drawing the innumerable scattered 
threads together, does nothing of the kind: one is vaguely aware that 
the flood represents the final triumph of Nature over the works of 
Man, but this summary rounding-off of the allegory, despite its bril- 
liance of execution, seems purely arbitrary; and the appearance of 
Cybele— equated, presumably, with the Grail—in the concluding 
paragraphs does little to clarify the situation. 


Judged by comparison with the acknowledged masterpieces of 
fiction, A Glastonbury Romance must be accounted a disastrously 
bad novel. It breaks every rule; its ‘philosophy’ is bogus, its claims 
to universality preposterous; it is a hotch-potch, a vast, steaming 
bouillabaisse into which a half-crazed chef has flung a whole larder- 
full of ill-assorted condiments. Yet it must, I think, be described as 
a masterpiece: the great English epic of sensuality and cerebral per- 
version, an omnibus-volume of inspired graffiti. 

Mr Powys’s prose is full of echoes: of Hardy, of Dickens (he has 
much of Dickens’s genius for caricature and for the apprehension of 
comic incongruity) and, at times, of Victorian lady-novelists such as 
Ouida and Marie Corelli. Mr Powys is, on his own confession, a 
supremely ‘bookish’ writer; his style is really an elaborate and pro- 
longed exercise in pastiche, and if I had to pigeon-hole him in the 
archives of Eng. Lit., I think I should classify him as one of the 
great nonsense-writers. Like Lear, like Carroll, his work has only 
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the remotest connection with ‘reality’; but the writer of whom 
oddly enough, I am most often reminded when I read John C 
Powys is Ronald Firbank. : 

... ‘Don’t ’ee cry about it, little girl,’ he said tenderly, laying 
hand on one of the plump knees of the prostrate victim of 
Anglian incontinence. .. . 

That sentence might have come straight out of Valmouth. Like — 
Powys, Firbank was a fantasist, a pasticheur, a nonsense-writer. He — 
would have liked, moreover, to be a ‘serious’ writer, in the style of 
Maeterlinck, but learnt to laugh at himself instead. Mr Powys seems © 
to me to have followed a somewhat similar development: he would _ 
have liked, perhaps, to be another Hardy, or even a Dostoievsky, but 
became instead a bookish fabulist, a writer of inspired nonsense. 
(That Mr Powys takes his own nonsense extremely seriously I do not 
doubt for a moment; but then so, probably—at any rate while he 
was actually writing —did Ronald Firbank.) 

A word about Powys’s sense of comedy: there is the rather boring — 
chorus of Hardyesque peasants with such names as Tossie Stickles 
and Isaac Weatherwax, besides a host of more or less ‘humorous’ 
characters in the Dickensian tradition; but I think that his best 
comic effects are gained by his extraordinary relish for grotesquerie 
and physical ugliness. Who else but Mr Powys, for instance, would 
thus describe the passionate embracing of an ill-favoured pair of 
lovers: 

Their wet cold faces, her shapeless nose and his grotesque 
hooked nose like the caricature-mask of a Roman soldier, their 
large, contorted, abnormal mouths, made, it might seem, more 
for anguished curses against God than for the sweet usage of 
lovers, were now pressed savagely against each other and, as they 
kissed, queer sounds came from both their throats, that were 
answered by the groanings of the tree and by the raindrops as the 
wind shook it... .. 

This aspect of Mr Powys perhaps owes something to Rabelais, 
whom he greatly venerates, and from whom, also, he derives his 
obsession with the twin functions of sex and excrementation. From 
Hardy he has borrowed not only his comic peasants but also those 
supramundane personages variously referred to as ‘invisible obser- 
vers’, ‘celestial naturalists’, etc. The following passage is perhaps 
worth quoting, illustrating as it does, within the space of a short 
paragraph, his ‘cosmic’ attitude towards his characters, his freakish, 
quasi-pantheistic view of Nature and the debt which he owes to 
Hardy: 

As a matter of fact, although neither of these human lovers were 
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aware of this, between that Scotch fir and that ancient holly there 
had existed for a hundred years a strange attraction. Night by 
night, since the days when the author of Faust lay dying in 
Weimar and those two embryo trees were in danger of being eaten 
by grubs, they had loved each other. The magnetic disturbance of 
_ the atmosphere at that spot, while the distorted mouth of Mr 
Evans was pressed against the distorted mouth of Cordelia, was an 
agitation to the old tree in the hedge, so that in its creaking there 
_ arose that plaintive yearning of the vegetable world which comes 
_ to us more starkly in the winter than in the summer.... 
_ Is A Glastonbury Romance a ‘great’ novel? No, I don’t think so; 
yet I do believe it to be a work of genius. It is turgid and unwieldy, 
it lapses all too frequently into the extremes of bathos; it is preten- 
tious and derivative, and, above all, far too long—a monstrous 
parody of a Victorian three-decker. Yet it seems to be the peculiarity 
of some writers that they are temperamentally unfitted to work on 
restricted scale—they require, like certain plants, plenty of room 
in which to attain their full growth; and it seems probable that the 
vast proportions of Glastonbury were necessary, in order that Mr 
Powys’s ill-controlled, untidy yet unique genius might achieve—as 
I think in this book it does achieve —its full, mature flowering. 
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Images of Truth 
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The truth stands at all transit points of life: 
Fills up the thresholds: presents a neutral face, 
Unyielding, inexpressive: gives no grace, 
Solicits neither liking nor belief, 

But stands. Stands like a granite monolith 
Holding the lines of entry and retreat, 

Stands, the cypher, the keeper of the gate, 

The first and last tyrant to reckon with. 


This is the one authority, the one 

Maker of law, the one impersonal power; 
Like the great shadow of a standing stone 

It casts across the centuries, marks the hour 
Of turning light, interprets from the sun 
The seasons of creation and decay; 

Its massive silence cools our jungle day, 
And we may seek its image in our own. 


But who chooses to seek it? Men have held 

Its indifferent instruments in a passionate hand 

And have given and lost not what they chose or planned: 

They have turned still half-resisting, self-expelled 

From the shelter they raised themselves— the convenient creed, 
The workable routines, and the cautious pacts 

Made with conscience, the safe selection of facts, 

The principles that took shape from personal need. 


This is our habit, this our human nature. 


Mechanical as the spider that spins and weaves 
Inherited patterns over swinging leaves, 
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There is no choice. To yield to its demands 
Is to renounce the habit of belief. 
_ There is no choice: it claims a death, a life, 
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Compelling love although it gives no love; 
It waits as destination, yet will prove > 
Only a station of the turbulent sands. 


Its image stands, definite, undefined, 
Changing in time, unchanged in place— 
Founded and fixed in the unresting mind 
That works through patience to a fiery peace. 
It finds its witnesses. 

Beyond the reach of fear, and gain, and loss, 
Beyond hope and ambition, they are free 

To know its law, to take its bonds, to be 
Compounded to its hard simplicity. 
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Poetry and the New Conservatism 


——4-___ 


Conservatism would appear to be as strong in literary as in 

political thought: the case of a political thinker-historian-poet 
like Peter Viereck is, I think, significant. Another example on a 
higher poetic level is Robinson Jeffers, who some time ago offered 
this description of the great poet of the immediate future: 

What seems to me certain is that this hypothetical great poet 
would break sharply away from the directions that are fashion- 
able in contemporary poetic literature. He would understand that 
Rimbaud was a young man of startling genius but not to be 
imitated; and that The Waste Land, though one of the finest poems 
of this century and surely the most influential, marks the close of 
a literary dynasty, not the beginning. He would think of Gerard 
Hopkins as a talented eccentric, whose verse is so overloaded with 
self-conscious ornament and improbable emotion that it is hardly 
readable, except by enthusiasts, and certainly not a model to 
found one’s work on, but a shrill note of warning. 

Aside from these instances, and to put the matter more funda- 
mentally, I believe that our man would turn away from the self- 
consciousness and naive learnedness, the undergraduate irony, un- 
natural metaphors, hiatuses, and labored obscurity that are too 
prevalent in contemporary verse. His poetry would be natural and 
direct. He would have something new and important to say, and 
just for that reason he would wish to say it clearly. He would be 
seeking to express the spirit of his time (as well as all times), but 
it is not necessary, because an epoch is confused, that its poet 
should share its confusion. 

Nearer home it is possible to feel a similar impulse in the work of a 
critic-poet like Donald Davie or in a scholar like Bonamy Dobrée. In 
a recent essay Professor Dobrée congratulates a poet on avoiding 
“the anfractuosities of Donne”, and asserts that the young English 
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poets are “emerging into a clearer air, a happier freedom, a freedom 
from the incubus of dread (however much such a dread might be 
justified)”: in a similar tone he asks: 

But why should we, the readers, have to share in the poets’ 
gropings? Why should we have to pry? The moment we hear sing- 
ing we respond. 

I am not suggesting that the literary ideals of Messrs Jeffers, 
Viereck, Davie and Dobrée are identical: indeed, if any such crude 
‘equation were to be engineered, each of these writers would, I am 
‘sure, dissociate himself strenuously from it. But I wish to suggest 
that, say, Donald Davie’s preoccupation with the possibility of a 
‘modern didactic poetry, on the one hand, and, say, Peter Viereck’s 
demand for a “‘clear-water communicative poetry”, on the other, are 
‘significantly related to the wider conservative trend which is once 
more becoming fashionable in political theory. Even more urgently 
I wish to assess the merits of the case these writers are making and 
to point out certain dangers in their attitudes. I propose to locate 
the discussion in the views of Messrs Viereck and Davie, not because 
these poets are in any sense leaders of a new ‘school’, but because 
they happen to have aired their conservatism more freely than any 
of their contemporaries. 

Mr Davie is a poet who is often journalistically linked with Mr 
Kingsley Amis, Mr John Wain, Mr Thom Gunn and one or two other 
voung writers. The precise basis of the association is rather obscure 
and these writers are by no means in complete accord on literary 
questions. I suggest, for example, that the concern for poetic urban- 
ity so obvious in Mr Davie does not figure so urgently in Mr Wain’s 
creed. It is also worth recalling that when G. S. Fraser a few years 
ago stuck the label ‘Empsonian’ on the poems of Messrs Amis, Wain 
and Gunn, he simultaneously produced the label ‘Academic’ for Mr 
Davie. At the same time it is clear that all these writers do share 
something of a common outlook: Mr Davie would, I am sure, ap- 
prove the idea of poetry implied in a recent article by Mr Amis: 

If even a slight general connexion could be established between 
absence of concern to communicate and inability to produce work 
of lasting interest and value, perhaps the modern practitioners of 
a chap-fallen Romanticism may give up exhibiting themselves 
before their readers and at last set about telling them something. 

In Purity of Diction in English Verse Mr Davie expressed the hope 
that his study “might help some practising poet to a poetry of urbane 
and momentous statement’. In March 1954 he wrote an angry let- 
ter to The London Magazine protesting against the “larger-than-life 
vulgarized archetype” of the Poet which James Michie had alleged 
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we all cherish: in particular, Mr Davie objected to the “blatant tech- 
nicolour” in which Mr Michie had acclaimed the late Dylan Thomas 
as “wild and generous, flamboyant, unpredictable, religious, ribald 
and thirsty. . .”. I mention these details because they help to explain | 
Mr Davie’s fondness for poetic decorum, ‘chaste’ language, economy 
in metaphor, and “urbane and momentous statement”. 

While Mr Davie’s taste in poetry is obviously influenced by an 
adult re-reading of Goldsmith, Denham, Cowper and Johnson, it is | 
clear that he sees in “poetry of urbane and momentous statement” _ 
the only likely remedy for the fact that relatively few people nowa- 
days can be induced to read modern poetry. In a recent broadcast, 
after defining didactic poetry as “poetry that openly asserts conclu- 
sions drawn from experience”, he said, “I think that the public 
exists for this kind of thing’. In Purity of Diction he attacked 
Cleanth Brooks (unfairly, in my opinion) on the grounds that “his 
view of poetry pushes to the extreme quite common ideas which 
will drive the poet further than ever into a private wilderness and 
alienate more and more potential readers”. Mr Davie’s concern for 
the precarious reader-poet relationship is shared by many to-day: in- 
deed, Sir Compton Mackenzie was merely tossing off a cliché when 
he wrote some time ago that “if poetry continues on its present lines 
ijt may expire before the novel by cutting its own communications”. 
Mr Davie’s courtesy does him credit: rather than sneer at an ignorant 
Public that refuses to read contemporary poetry, he is prepared to 
write a different kind of poetry. 

I am ready to agree that a didactic poetry that trades in “momen- 
tous statement” might indeed suit the taste of those potential 
readers who cannot be persuaded to read a poem such as Marianne 
Moore’s Then the Ermine. But I am not at all convinced that the 
didactic poetry to replace Miss Moore's work will be as good as what 
she has already given us; and the point has some importance. If we 
assume for a moment that didactic poetry is possible to-day, we are 
driven to conclude that Miss Moore, Mr Empson and all the other 
‘difficult’ modern poets are ‘difficult’ through sheer perversity (that 
is, that the total meaning of poems such as Then the Ermine and 
Arachne could be conveyed in a simpler, more accessible way) or 
else that the complex ‘statements’ of their poems are absolutely re- 
dundant. I for one would be quite unable to accept any such con- 
clusions: Arachne is as simple as its author could make it; if it were 
simpler it would be a different poem and a less valuable one. 

But is didactic poetry possible to-day at all? I think it is generally 
accepted that didactic poetry as written by, say, Cowper was written 
out of a number of related attitudes such as a sense of certainty in 
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the possession of the values that informed his verse and a gratified 

feeling of inheriting the genuine tradition of English poetry (Spenser- 

Drayton-Waller-Denham-Dryden) that the Metaphysicals had 

squandered. Donne’s agonized insistence on living in all worlds 

(physical, animal, spiritual) could be dismissed as mere extravag- 

ance by calling Hobbes to witness that “every part of the Universe 

‘is Body, and that which is not Body is no part of the Universe”. 

‘Dryden himself echoes the steady, certain rhythm of Hobbes’s 

unctuous prose when he writes: 

j Our poesy is improved by the happiness of some writers yet 
living who first taught us to mould our thoughts into easy and 
significant words, to retrench the superfluities of expression, and 
to make our rhyme so properly a part of the verse, that it should 

- never mislead the sense but itself be led and governed by it. 

In Purity of Diction Mr Davie notes that “as England transformed 

itself into an industrial state, people were uprooted from native 

ocalities and from the social and cultural disciplines of settled com- 
munities”. The effects of this change can be seen in the difference 
between the didacticism of Cowper in the last Book of The Task and 
the didacticism of Wordsworth’s Political Sonnets. The former 
sounds authentic and ‘strong’ with the strength of certainty: the lat- 
ter sounds offensive and bombastic, a striking instance of the Poet as 

Politician. It will generally be agreed, I think, that the sense of an in- 

herited literary tradition and the feeling of moral certainty in The 

Task are not common to-day: instead, poets and readers alike are 

aware of a widespread feeling (in themselves and others) that bor- 

ders on hysteria. It is unnecessary to labour the point, but I might 
mention that Mr William Faulkner in his Nobel Prize speech just 
four years ago felt it necessary to say, “There are no longer problems 
of the spirit. There is only the question: “When will I be blown up?’’’. 

It seems to me that as long as contemporary society remains to a 

large extent confused, desperate and chaotic, the poetic announce- 

ment of ‘conclusions’ will be a gratuitous and unnatural gesture. 


Peter Viereck is a Professor of History in an American college. 
He has published three books of poems and a number of offerings 
of history-cum-psychology-cum-politics-cum-sociology. Having ana- 
lysed the cultural origins of Fascism in 1941, he proceeded in 
1949 to find conservative values by examining the ethical and politi- 
cal organization of the West. His Dream and Responsibility is a 
consideration of four test-cases of the tensions between poetry and 
society. Terror and Decorum is described by his publishers as “a 
book of lyrics and philosophical poems with a humanist viewpoint”. 
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Mr Viereck does not reach for didacticism (in fact he is rather rud 
when the word turns-up) but his Third Force represents a reaction 
somewhat similar to that of Messrs Davie and Amis. Unlike | 
Davie, he sides with those who consider the Pisan Cantos “a sym 
of everything their hunger for expressive beauty is Teyoltin, 
against’. The debt to Pound of the author of Kilroy remains, as fi 5 | 
as I am aware, unacknowledged. Rejecting the Cantos as neofascist 
politics, Mr Viereck attacks “the irresponsible cult of pees | 
for the sake of obfuscating and of shocking merely for the sake of | 
shocking”. His main point is that, while it was healthy and useful — 
for obscure and surrealist poems to stir up the placid and stodgy — 
reality of America’s Coolidge era, no such justification exists to-day. 
On the contrary, 

in this chaotic age, when there are few artistic or political 
traditions left to overthrow, culture is less threatened by conser- 
vative conventionality than by the rheumatic jitterbugging of our 
ageing enfants terribles. To-day the whole world is terrible. To- 
day, when reality is itself an obscure nightmare-poem of uncon- 
trolled association, then a poetry which is lucid and lofty and 
calm and ennobling—a clear-water communicative poetry —is 
more creative and a truer criticism of its age. 

Put the words “lucid and lofty and calm and ennobling” beside 
Mr Davie’s “urbane and momentous” or Mr Jeffers’s “natural and 
direct” and the similarity, if not the identity, of the attitudes be- 
comes clear. Put them all beside Dryden’s “easy and significant 
words” and bells start ringing. 

Taking whole chapters from the pioneer books of a better critic 
(Yvor Winters), Mr Viereck states the position: 

The current battle of ‘obscurity’ vs. ‘clarity’ tends to divide 
poets into two extremes equally deadly to poetry. The first ex- 
treme, in the name of anti-Philistinism and of a self-styled élite, is 
for a hermetic crossword-puzzle poetry which, whatever its fas- 
cination, would kill poetry by scaring away its audience. The 
second extreme, in the name of communication, would demagogi- 
cally popularize poetry, in betrayal of all integrity of standards, 
until it reaches the wildest, but also lowest, common denominator 
and is no longer poetry at all but verse. The first group would steri- 
lize the muse. The second group would prostitute her. Is there no 
third possibility for the serious craftsman? 

He himself replies: 
The answer is: an act of creative faith in a new and third force, 


which is already emerging, equally remote from the muse’s 
mincing sterilizers and chummy prostituters. 
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Ir Viereck argues as fairly as his defective taste and general attitude 
] permit. He speaks respectfully of Allen Tate even while holding 
n by the throat as an Awful Warning: he is gentle to the New 
ritics while tossing them into that outer darkness to which he has 
eady consigned Mr Eliot (in sorrow) and Mr Pound (in anger). 
ut when he offers a description of his Third Force it is found to be 
n Ideal arrived at by the addition of Theodore Roethke (wildness, 
simple earthiness and humanness) to Richard Wilbur (smoothness, 
lucidity, communication). This does not bring us much further, but 
when Romanticism and Classicism knock on the door Mr Viereck 
Waves them away with the magic word ‘Baroque’: thereafter, re- 
peating his sociological theme-song in a higher key, he equates this 
baroque synthesis (Bernini Revisited) with “the true humanistic 
conservatism which our society needs urgently”. 

The New Conservatism in poetry (which I hope is unfairly repre- 
sented by Mr Viereck’s cheap Love Song of Prufrock Junior) favours 
ithe use of alliteration, strong musical rhythms, conventional rhyme 
and metre: it advocates a return to more exacting forms “as a means 
to enhance the content, including the intellectual and moral values 
implied by the content and the lucid communication of these 
values’. Happily, Mr Viereck goes further: 

When I advocate a return to simplicity in poetry, I mean the 
hardwon simplicity that resolves spiritual tensions and literary 
complexities; not the easy simplicity that means the absence of 
tensions and complexities. Difficult simplicity is the tragic 
affirmation that follows the dark night of the soul, not the crass 
and jovial affirmation that precedes it. 

Here is the crux of the matter and here the argument, whether it is 
presented by Mr Viereck, Mr Jeffers or Professor Dobrée, breaks 
down. Surely poetry that achieves the resolution of spiritual tensions 
and literary complexities, if it is not deliberately to exclude those 
tensions from view, must reveal them in the poem: it must show 
the strains, the sweat and the scars, and if it does so it cannot be a 
simple poem in any sense of that adjective. Poems are difficult (this 
is one reason at least) precisely because they show the whole fight, 
round by round, between the poet and the materials of his work (ex- 
‘periences personal, imaginative, intuitive, credal). Robert Penn 
Warren is clearly right: 

_... the poet is like the jiujitsu expert; he wins by utilizing the 
resistance of his opponent—the materials of the poem. In other 
words, a poem, to be good, must earn itself. It is a motion towards 
a point of rest, but if it is not a resisted motion, it is motion of no 
consequence. .. . And the good poem must in some way involve 
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the resistances; it must carry something of the context of its owt 
creation. *; 
The alternative is the total concealment of the struggle and the mer 
‘lucid’ announcement of the poet’s victory: surely that is a fair 
scription of most bad poems? 
At about this stage Mr Viereck produces, as an example of Poe 
approved by the New Conservatism, Robert Frost's Sand Dunes: 
Sea waves are green and wet, 
But up from where they die, 
Rise others vaster yet, 
And those are brown and dry. 


They are the sea made land 
To come at the fisher town, 
And bury in solid sand 

The men she could not drown. 


She may know cove and cape, 
But she does not know mankind . 
If by any change of shape, ] 
She hopes to cut off mind. 


Men left her a ship to sink: 

They can leave her a hut as well; 
And be but more free to think 
For the one more cast off shell. 


Mr Viereck comments: 

Its main metaphor compares the hills of earth to destructive 
ocean waves. Its first two stanzas evoke the desperation of man’s 
material feebleness, overwhelmed by nature’s brutality. But 
man’s spiritual strength remains free for thought, so that the 
poem ends hopefully. This grim hope . . . is not based on a thick- 
skinned, whistling optimism but on the painful wisdom of those 
artists who through the ages have not only stared into the abyss 
but have outstared it. 

Since Sand Dunes is the only example of Approved Poetry quoted 
by Mr Viereck and since it “openly asserts conclusions drawn from 
experience”, it demands a more-than-cursory examination. I might 
remark, incidentally, that although the poem is obviously outside 
the School of Donne-Eliot-Tate, a competent New Critic such as 
Cleanth Brooks, confronted with Sand Dunes, would not be quite 
as helpless and tongue-tied as Mr Viereck seems to think. 
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fraction of the value attributed to it by Mr Viereck. Its main meta- 
or is not strikingly apt or significant, and if we wished to demand 
it the degree of rational correspondence asked of Hopkins by 
yor Winters, we would have to inquire in what respect the hills of 
rth are, like the ocean waves, destructive. If we sidestep that diffi- 
ulty, however, we may allow a certain limited interest to the linear 
conception of the destructive force in the sea transforming itself to 
attack Man in his dry-land home: the suggestion of stealth is finely 
conveyed in ‘to come at the fisher town’. I must confess, however, 
that the third and fourth stanzas seem to me to embody precisely 
those characteristics that are most to be dreaded from modern didac- 
ic poetry. To take the third stanza first: structurally and metrically 
the whole force of the aggressive and defiant lines is meant to press 
on to the word “mind”, and this word is meant to ring out as a grand 
challenge to the forces of destruction symbolized by the oncoming 
Waves. But does it? Is the rhetoric successful? Only if the reader is 
totally blind to the cosmic effects of the worship of unaided Reason, 
of the idea of Progress, only if he is blissfully unaware of the part 
played by the cult of “mind” in the “era of terror and total war and 
atom bombs” that Mr Viereck has so eloquently described. Mind is, 
in fact, a totally inadequate word in its context. The fourth stanza 
of Frost’s poem is embarrassingly explicit: this time “more free to 
ink” is linked with the conventional scorn of mere possession. 
While both ideas fit snugly in Mr Viereck’s lauded “humanistic con- 
servatism” they cannot by any stretch of courtesy be regarded as 
subtle, original or “momentous”. 

The fundamental defect in Sand Dunes is that it was written (it 
must have been) merely to present a conclusion reached by Mr Frost 
as a result of his previous experience: that conclusion might fairly 
be stated as “The human mind is a great thing” or, more doubtfully, 
“The human mind is indestructible’. Mr Frost arrived at this idea 
and set himself to think of an allegory by which it might per- 
suasively be illustrated. As a result the poem has no tension at all, it 
simply affirms: since it does not allow for the possibility of error, it 
proceeds with its blithe rhetoric, never thinking that there are other 
points of view or that its own view might have flaws. That is why 
the poem is not rich in meaning, it is one-sided in its vision, it shows 
no sign of struggle, it is dismally slack. Another way of indicating 
the defects of the poem is to say that in its concern for the declara- 
tion of a static idea it skips what Dr Leavis in another context calls 
“the concrete actualities of experience”. It is merely an Act of Eva- 
sion. Indeed, the sooner we forget about Sand Dunes the better, if 
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we are to take seriously any equation on the lines of ‘Donne: Dry 
=Empson: Frost’. We have all known, even before Randall J 

told us, that there are two Frosts: Sand Dunes is written by the 
we can do without. 

While Sand Dunes is the only approved poem specified, its auth 
shares Mr Viereck’s enthusiasm with Robert Lowell, Roy Ful 
Elizabeth Bishop, the early wartime Shapiro and “‘the superbly angry — 
Edith Sitwell of the atomic age”, in one group: in another, the praise¢ 
poets are Elliott Coleman, Randall Jarrell, Kenneth Rexroth, Selden 
Rodman, Delmore Schwartz, and Louis Simpson. But the significant 
point is that in compiling these two lists Mr Viereck notes only the — 
“moral fervour” of the first and the “ethical indignation” of the - 
other. Surely the very emphasis on these closely related impulses im-— 
plies that the poetry of the New Conservatism is likely to be written 
out of these emotional sources and these only. True, the present age © 
offers plenty of cause for ethical indignation, but the envisaged con- — 
centration of poets on the issue of indignant statements is a possi- — 
bility I view with considerable alarm: Mr Viereck’s self-advertised 
Poetry of Ideas must not indulge in that. Indeed, to return briefly to © 
a sore subject, Mr Viereck would find some difficulty in showing | 
that the moral fervour and the ethical indignation which he praises 
in his chosen poets are not to a great extent the very impulses that 
produced the hated Pisan Cantos. Mr Viereck insists on “clarity”, 
but poetic vision itself is no guarantee of philosophic wisdom: poets 
to-day (memo. to Mr Amis) are subject to the same doubts, fears and 
indecision that afflict the rest of us. Mr Viereck’s “clarity” would be 
well suited by Mr Davie’s “didacticism”, but I am inclined to fear 
that the poetry of the near future that makes its declarations clearly 
and fearlessly will sound rather hollow in its reverberations. 

Yet there is no need to end negatively and since I have raised a 
question | shall try to answer it as definitely as possible. In present 
circumstances and for the reasons given and implied I can see no 
future for didactic poetry. At the same time a consideration of the 
recent poetry of William Carlos Williams suggests to me that a cer- 
tain kind of direct poetic statement is artistically possible to-day 
provided it is controlled and modified by a keen awareness of the 
details of living. The following stanza from To Daphne and Vir- 
ginia is offered as a fair example: 


Men 
against their reason 
speak of love, sometimes 
when they are old. It is 
all they can do. 
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or watch a heavy goose 

who waddles, slopping 

noisily in the mud of 

his pool. 
[his may not “openly assert conclusions drawn from experience” 
and for that reason it is unlikely to satisfy the new conservatives, 
but it does include a generalized statement. I need hardly point out, 
however, that the statement is made with none of the crude tub- 
thumping of Frost’s declaration or, worse still, of Mr Viereck’s 
ve Must all successful rebels grow 
From toreador to Sacred Cow? 
Williams’s statement allows for the possibility of error and there- 
fore speaks quietly. Even more important, it is modified and condi- 
tioned by the concrete detail of the goose, the image representing an 
alternative to the idea expressed by the old men. To Daphne and 
Virginia is not, like Sand Dunes, the work of the Poet as Philosopher; 
ut then who wants the poet to philosophize? 


Bernard Myers: Underground by Gloucester Road 
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Sir, 
I would question Miss Raine’s ruling that the field of knowledge to 
which a poet may refer ‘should be the whole body of knowledge of 
his society.’ It depends on the society. The knowledge of one well- 
educated Elizabethan approximated to that of most others: thus 
Donne or Shakespeare could make relatively technical references 
and expect to be understood. But we must face the fact that in} 
modern society a much greater amount of the ‘whole body of know-: 
ledge’ is more specialised than it has ever been before, and that 
the writer must necessarily avoid some of it or risk being incompre- 
hensible. Besides, one writes to say something, and surely it is better’ 
to say it with a certain clarity and with as few obstacles as possible. 
Miss Raine says I am joining in a ‘popular and all too democratic: 
cry.’ Unfortunately, obscurity of allusion is not at all unpopular—it: 
is one of the last things that most critics will object to (because » 
someone might bring up Four Quartets?). And I am not appealing ; 
for a literary ‘democracy’: Racine’s allusions are hardly baffling, but. 
he can only be read by someone exercising his intelligence to the: 
full. It is not a question of either William Empson or Robert Service. 
I am grateful for Miss Raine’s explanations about Notes on Local 
Flora, and they do answer some of my questions. However, I am 
still left with two: 1. Why is Kew Gardens brought in at all? Empson 
may have seen the tree there, but in the poem he has already suffi- 
ciently established the tree without bringing in Kew. Moreover, if 
we are supposed, in re-reading the poem, to think of Kew during the 
first two lines, then there is a disconcerting shift from the literal to 
the mythological between the second and third lines, and I don’t 
know how one is to recognise it without Miss Raine’s commentary. 
I find the suggestion that readers should know that the one tree 
grows to the East of the other in Kew Gardens very odd. 2. I still do 
not see why the tree thirsts for a political Red Dawn. I can see how 
it thirsts for its apotheosis in a mythological Red Dawn, but the poli- 
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red one. I doubt if Empson can mean that the tree is homesick for 
ina and wants to take part in the revolution. Is the tree Empson 
aself, after all? If this is so, we have no means of knowing it. 
Ido not mind what Empson’s politics may be (or Auden’s for that 
matter), though Miss Raine thinks I do. My phrase must have been 
nisleading: I meant that he did not flaunt rather vague political con- 
ictions in the way that some other writers of the time did. And he 
med to despise such a flaunting—1I take my cue from certain lines 
n Autumn on Nan-Yueh (page 76, line 3 onward). | think Miss 
Raine suspects I have made a sneer where none was intended. I quite 
ee with her that it is more important to take part in than to talk 

ut. 

ban Antonio, Texas, USA Thom Gunn 


fr, 
always thought that I owned the most distinguished collection of 
ejection-slips in the business, so I am hoping Mr Philip Oakes is 
ight in his diagnosis of a sharp attack of rejection-fever in your cor- 
sspondent Mr Clifford Tolchard (‘there are no good periodicals pub- 
ished into which the “working class writer” can even get the tip of 
is pen’— Mr. Tolchard in your January issue). 

I have long felt that a ‘writer’ ceases to be a member of the 
working class’ the moment he picks up his pen. At all events, in my 
bbservation the working class ceases at once to be a member of him. 
y own experience of the literary world is that no editor has as yet 
shown the slightest interest in how many callouses | have on my 
ands. Far be it from me to start a vulgar discussion on who is more 
orking-class than who: but in any case, what editors really seem 
nterested in is whether or not the offering is a good poem. And for 
boets as well as editors (for a number of years I have tried to be 
poth) these are still as difficult to write as they are to come by. I 
Jon’t think there has ever been a lack of a market for a good poem. 
Jn the other hand, I’ve often had a damnably difficult time trying to 
sell bad ones. 

_ Alas, but a poet who thinks the world owes him a living kids him- 
elf. Wilde said all advice was bad and that good advice was fatal: 
put I’d recommend a job unconnected with literature, a reasonable 
amount of application (never attempt to rape your muse), a maxi- 
num amount of self-criticism, and a modicum of encouragement 
rom editors, critics, or (best of all) other poets. 

Mr Tolchard also says (he lives in Birmingham) that he knows 
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several working men ‘whose comments on books, men and ideas . . . 
are often more penetrating, more percipient than the essays and Te- 
views of many a professional writer.’ Well, well! After you with» 
The Partisan Review, Tosh! . . . I see old ‘Starry’ Wain is on again! | 
(If the working men of Birmingham, splendid fellows that they are, 
are familiar with the current state of professional criticism they will 
have realised already that Mr Tolchard has come up with no great 
shakes of a compliment.) And, by the way, if Mr Tolchard is so dis- | 
satisfied with the work of our leading critics, he might try the device 
of simply reading the books they pan. Many a happy reading-list, in- 
cluding my own, is so compiled. And if he seeks contributions by 
working class writers he has only to look in the pages of The London 
Magazine: for a start, at those of my neighbours here in the west- 
country, Mr Maurice Carpenter and Mr Jack R. Clemo. 

Finally, there is the ghastly old complaint about literary cliques 
and coteries. I suggest that Mr Tolchard now writes the letter I've - 
always wanted to send to an answers-to-correspondents column: ‘I 
am 96 and have been sending my verses, unstamped and with none 
enclosed, to the literary journals since 1862. Not a single poem has 
as yet been accepted for publication, although at one time and 
another editors have sent 18,762 rejection-slips, 2 revolvers (with 
ammunition), 12 tins of rat-poison, and an explosive parcel opened 
in my absence by my late sister. Do you think this shows I have any 
talent as a poet, or should I turn over to short-stories?’ 

Even fellow-poets, by the way, can be pleasantly discouraging. 
‘Written anything lately?” one asked me the other day. ‘Three 
poems’. (This said modestly, as though admitting to a minor crime). 
‘Ah, but have you sold them?’ (The $64,000 dollar question). ‘Yes— 
to X, Y, and Z’. 

My fellow-poet looked momentarily and murderously dis- 
appointed. Then: ‘The trouble with you,’ he said sadly into his glass, 
‘is that you're getting commercial.’ 

Launceston, Cornwall. Charles Causley 


Sir, 
May I correct a misapprehension in Mr Francis Wyndham’s re- 
view of Colette’s Ripening Seed in your February issue? 

The recognition of Colette as ‘a serious and considerable writer’ 
goes back many, many years before her death. Sept Dialogues de 
Bétes, Les Vrilles de la Vigne, and L’Envers du Music-Hall were all 
published, I am pretty sure, before 1914: and they were all recog- 
nized to be the work of a new and delicate sensitivity, which could 
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Tue Diary OF JOHN EVELYN. Edited by E. S. de Beer. (Oxford Univer-) 
sity Press. 6 Vols. £15 158.) 


John Evelyn's life of eighty six years, from 1620 to 1706, spans one 


of the great epochs of political and intellectual change. He was born 


in the reign of King James | into an England still Elizabethan in its” 
social hierarchy and political beliefs. His family had acquired land 


and substance which, through the vicissitudes of the coming cen- — 


tury, they retained. His father he describes as of “‘a thriving, neat 
and methodical genius’, qualities which he transmitted to his son. 
The deceptive quietness of Evelyn’s world ended when he was 
twenty two. He lived through the two Civil Wars, the execution of 
Charles I (“that execrable wickedness’’), the Restoration of Charles 


II, the Revolution of 1688, and died in the reign of Queen Anne, out- | 


living by a short time that “very worthy, industrious and curious 
person”’ his friend Samuel Pepys. 


During Evelyn’s life, the Church of England to which he was de- 


voted, was challenged and overthrown — his diary for the Common- 
wealth period throws an interesting light on its underground exis- 


tence. It emerged again into dominance at the Restoration, though 


the forces of Dissent were by that time permanently entrenched in 
English society. Not only the Church but all accepted attitudes to 
law and monarchy were, during his life, overthrown, revived, modi- 
fied and ultimately transformed. But the changes of the political at- 
mosphere were of less fundamental importance than the co-eval 
change in men’s ways of thought, as their scientific curiosity was 
awakened and their knowledge increased. 

For more than sixty years Evelyn recorded this deeply changing 
time. The mere span of his diaries is astonishing. Pepys covers only 
a decade. Sooner or later in any assessment of Evelyn the name of 


Pepys is bound to come in, although the comparison is not really 
helpful. Pepys had a zest for living, a natural interest in every human > 
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tion and re-action. Evelyn was essentially an intellectual and an 

server. He was neither an original nor a deep thinker, but a 
ous man with a desire for improvement and an insatiable 
ppetite for knowledge who was indefatigably acquisitive of in- 
ormation and generous in passing it on. Pepys captured the living 
rid of action from day to day. But we must go to Evelyn to under- 
nd the wisdom and prejudices of the age, the extent of its know- 
ige and the character of its moral outlook. 

Evelyn and Pepys moved at slightly different social levels in the 
ame society and were brought together by their public duties— 
being concerned with the navy—and their private interests. 
they liked each other greatly and Evelyn rarely walks across the 
ages of Pepys without some favourable comment. Once Pepys gives 
unexpected picture of him in an unbuttoned mood, when good 
ews from the navy had inspired in him “such a spirit of mirth that 
all my life I never met with so merry a two hours as our company 
Mat night was. Among other humours Mr Evelyn’s repeating of 
ome verses made up of nothing but the various acceptations of may 
nd can and doing it so aptly upon occasion of something of that 
nature, and so fast, did make us all die almost with laughing.” 

The conversation and works of Evelyn are not in general of a kind 
9 make us die with laughing. His high seriousness discourages some 
eaders and his pious reflections are not immediately sympathetic to 
he present age. His biography of Margaret Godolphin, to which a 
rood deal of attention has recently been directed, reveals a religious 
motionalism which we distrust to-day chiefly because we lack the 
magination to understand it. 

John Evelyn was unusual in the extent of his knowledge and in- 
justry, but in the variety of his interests and in his political and reli- 
tious outlook, he was a very typical educated Englishman of his 
ime. To know and appreciate Evelyn is the surest way of under- 
tanding the society in which he moved. His diary is the great correc- 
ive to the popular idea of England under Charles II. Even the Court 
was not exclusively populated by the Earl of Rochester and a gaggle 

f Lely ladies in seductive disarray. Evelyn and the Fellows of the 

Royal Society also had their place there, and devout young girls like 
argaret Godolphin preserved their virtue and attended regularly to 
heir devotions. The racketty behaviour of a smart set—too much 
sncouraged by the King—was a surface phenomenon in a society 
which appears in Evelyn’s pages as serious, inquiring, industrious 
and by no means socially irresponsible. 

Evelyn is only occasionally concerned with politics but his diary 
throws a steady light on them none the less. We can see from year 
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to year how, for men of Evelyn’s stamp, loyalty to the Church an 
to certain stabilities in the moral order, undermined their faith 

the House of Stuart. He and his like did not bring about the Revol : h 
tion of 1688, but they accepted it with something like relief when it _ 
came. In Mr De Beer’s words Evelyn’s Diary “shows perhaps better 
than any other document of the time, the transformation of public 
opinion which preceded the Revolution and the growth and diffu- 
sion of those principles which were its moral foundation.” The 
Diary ought to’be compulsory reading for any who are so led away 
as to believe that the Revolution of 1688 was a racket put over on a 
helpless or unwilling country by the rascally Whigs. 

The bulk of Evelyn’s Diary has been available to the reading pub- 
lic in Bray’s edition for more than a century. It is an inadequate 
edition, suffering from modifications, omissions and faulty tran- 
scriptions. Besides, Evelyn of all writers needs the support of really 
learned and comprehensive annotation. He was widely travelled, his 
interests and his acquaintance extended into all spheres of life. Only 
an editor of great scholarship and great patience can present Evelyn — 
as he should be presented. Mr de Beer is that editor. He has given 
thirty years, by and large, to the preparation of this beautiful edition 
— beautiful in its wise and wide learning, and beautifully presented 
by the Oxford University Press. Although everything that needs ex- 
planation is explained and Evelyn’s difficult texts are reproduced 
with meticulous accuracy, the fine printing and arrangement make 
each a pleasure to read, and the eye is neither teased nor fussed with 
excess of footnotes. 

Mr de Beer in his introduction gives an account of Evelyn’s life 
with an estimate of his character and value which is a model of 
comprehensiveness, economy and good judgment. Equipped with 
this knowledge the reader, whether a stranger to Evelyn or already 
well acquainted with Bray’s edition, can set out upon a leisurely 
tour of these six splendid volumes, view the sights of seventeenth 
century Europe, follow Evelyn’s private vicissitudes, get to know 
his family and friends, take note with him of architecture and mez- 
zotint engraving, gardening, forestry, the natural sciences, naval 
affairs and politics. Few will fail to agree with the dictum of Samuel 
Pepys, after a profitable afternoon in Evelyn’s company: “In fine, 
a most excellent person he is, and must be allowed a little for a little 
conceitedness; but he may well be so, being so much above others.” 


C.V.WEDGWOOD 
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HE TIGHTROPE WALKERS: STUDIES OF MANNERISM IN MODERN ENG- 
-LISH LITERATURE by Giorgio Melchiori. (Routledge. 25s.) 


PoETIC PATTERN by Robin Skelton. (Routledge. 215.) 


Was Alessio Baldovinetti a cause of the Renaissance, or was he one 
of its manifestations? If Signor Melchiori had been present at the 
fateful picnic upon which Miss Lavish and Mr Eager addressed 
themselves to this topic, he would have entered with answering 
spirit and far superior learning into their discussion, and then gone 
on, | imagine, to pose related problems. The principles upon which 
Bernini carved and Cromwell axed King Charles's head are alike 
incontestably Baroque. But can we be so certain of the statecraft of 
Richelieu? Is it quite assured that Bismarck is Biedermeier? Mr 
Henry Green we may securely file as Rococo. But is Dylan Thomas, 
like Tintoretto, entirely Mannerist, or must we allow him to be 
aoving into a subsequent phase of the recurrent history of ideas? 

It would be ungracious to guy Signor Melchiori, who has written 
an interesting and often valuable book; yet the systematic applica- 
tion to modern English literature of conceptual instruments familiar 
in continental Kunstgeschichte does occasion some dissatisfaction. 
Take Thomas’s The Conversation of Prayers. For me this is a fas- 
cinating but obstinately elusive poem, and when a critic quotes it 
in full I have a simple hope that he is going to explain it. But Signor 
Melchiori merely classes it. ‘The asymmetry, the serpentine and 
spiral design, the upward impulse, are all typical of the style which 
immediately preceded Baroque.’ And again: ‘Eliot is approaching a 
classicistic form of Baroque and Dylan Thomas himself a romantic 
form of the same style.’ Signor Melchiori himself is not quite con- 
tent with this sort of thing; or at least he feels that some new terms 
must be thought up. Starting from the persuasion that the history 
of thought ‘shows a continual alternation of antithetical phases’, 
that these are essentially phases of certainty and uncertainty, and 
that the present is a period as uncertain as any in history, he hits 
upon the word Funambulism as best expressing a situation in which 
the maintenance of a precarious balance, the quest for a greater 
stability, are the main concern of artists, and constitute the key to 
their technique and the hall-mark of their style. With this new talis- 
man he sets out to explore the contemporary literary scene. And he 
does, in fact, make curious discoveries. 

_ Believing that in any age there exists a pervasive atmosphere 
‘necessarily conditioning the work of writers holding opposed poli- 
tical, philosophical or aesthetic views, Signor Melchiori has been led 
to vigilant comparative studies over a wide field. His conclusions are 
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not, indeed, always fully persuasive. Hopkins and James may both — 
be Mannerists, but Signor Melchiori is unable to set their techniques 
side by side with anything like the felicitousness of Mr Eliot’s cele- ; 
brated confrontation of James and Milton. What he can do—and — 
with astonishing success—is document the proposition that ‘a large . 
part of the artist’s creative activity and indeed of his imagination 1s _ 
memory’. And it is Mr Eliot who is made the centre of the demon- — 
stration here. Conscious or unconscious reminiscences of Cymbeline 
and of the ‘Proteus’ section of Ulysses prove to be numerous in The 
Waste Land, and—what is odder or at least more piquant—D. H. 
Lawrence can be shown marching verbatim into the Quartets. Ob- 
servations of this sort, although merely incidental to its main design, 
constitute the most immediately arresting part of The Tightrope 
Walkers. 

The Poetic Pattern is an even more widely ranging book by a 
younger writer. Mr Skelton has enjoyed the conversation or corres- 
pondence of a number of living poets, and their reports, together 
with his own experience, have led him to set emphasis upon trance- 
like or hypnoidal elements in the process of poetical composition. 
Against this background he has essayed a ‘sketch of the problems 
involved in the exploration of the nature of poetry.’ He is not afraid 
of bold proposals: to examine in his second chapter ‘the origin and 
history of poetry’ and in his third ‘the origin and nature of magic 
and magical belief.’ Later, it is no surprise to find him taking ‘as a 
reasonable hypothesis the notion of the poet utilizing deeper levels 
of the Unconscious than the purely personal’, and duly listing in his 
index the Collective, the Personal, the Racial, the Tribal and the 
Universal Unconscious. Mr Skelton is honestly lost in his subject, 
has a lively mind, and commands a great deal of information: he is 
aware, for instance, as few of us can be, that ‘the life-pattern in a 
naive state’ is often found in early Arabic poetry. I do not find his” 
arguments entirely convincing, or always very easy to follow; but 
his manner is wholly agreeable, and he, like Signor Melchiori, pre- 
sents much incidental matter that is extremely interesting. Having 
remarked, very reasonably, that the relation of poetic vision to the 
Jungian concept of the unconscious would be much clarified if it 
could be shown that poets, not familiar with each other, have used 
exactly the same archetypes to describe the same experience, he is 
prompted to offer a clear analysis of a well-known episode in recent 
literary history: that in which two writers of unimpeachable integ- 
rity discovered themselves each to have published a virtually iden- 
tical poem. It is doubtful whether this incident takes us much be- 
yond the field of that strange capriciousness of conscious and uncon- 
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cious reminiscence illustrated by Signor Melchiori. One has only to 
uppose in one poet a state of consciousness in which she believed 
herself to be composing a short poem, which was in fact the work 
of a contemporary and which had photographed itself upon her 
1emory. There is nothing in this more out of the way than is, say, 
ne phenomenon known as déjd vu, in which an experience passes 
lirectly and without our consciousness into memory in the same 
instant that it demands our normal awareness. More striking, to my 
mind, is the correspondence of images in two poems written by Mr 
Gavin Maxwell and Miss Kathleen Raine respectively, and discussed 
by Mr Skelton in his tenth chapter. But again it is perhaps unneces- 
‘sary to conclude, as Miss Raine herself seems to have done, that she 
and Mr Maxwell ‘both belonged, as children, to the same Collective 
Mind.’ In this case the two poets had met, and had discussed a com- 
mon Northumbrian background. The blurred but distinguishable 
slationship between their poems is not unlike the material one 
omes across in discussions of telepathy. 

J.I.M.STEWART 


SELECTED LETTER OF HENRY JAMES. Edited and introduced by Leon 
Edel. (Rupert Hart Davis. 16s.) 


In spite of their orotundity of language Henry James's letters rarely 
fail to conform to Dorothy Osborne’s dictum that all letters ‘should 
be as free and easy as one’s discourse, not studied as an oration, nor 
made up of hard words like a charm.’ The same complicated mind 
clearly lies behind all his letters, their style does not vary very much 
from one correspondent to the next, and yet James had that absolute 
requirement of a good letter-writer, the ability to write for one per- 
son alone. He must have been aware that one day his letters would 
appear in print, but there is no indication, either in Mr Lubbock’s 
two-volume edition or in Mr Edel’s new Selection, that he ever con- 
sciously thought of posterity. When a letter-writer is not concerned 
utterly with his correspondent nothing obscures the fact; there is 
hardly a page in Pope’s letters, for instance, which doesn’t reveal his 
conscious wish to justify himself to posterity, both in his relations 
with his contemporaries and as a thinker of fine things. It is perhaps 
a pity that James conceived the purpose of a letter so little as a place 
for fine thoughts. As Mr Edel says, he preferred the concrete to the 

general and the abstract, and yet when he did allow himself some 
“passage of abstract thought or concentrated wisdom it stands out 
from the surrounding sea of delightful, easeful talk—the sort of talk 
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with which he might entertain a drawing-room gathering. Just < 
on social occasions, he would avoid talk of his own work—even, t 
a lesser degree, of the art he practised—so in his letters he rarel 
wishes to burden his correspondents with such weighty matters; _ 
their place was in his critical essays and his Prefaces. Yet how one 
wishes that there were more letters like his passionate defence of — 
the aesthetic attitude which he poured into his letter to H. G. Wells | 
after the publication of Boon, or the wonderfully moving letter to 
Rhoda Broughton, written at the outbreak of war in 1914: ‘It (the | 
war) seems to me to undo everything, everything that was ours, in- 
the most horrible retroactive way—but I avert my face from the 
monstrous scene. . . One is ashamed to admire, to enjoy, to take any 
of the normal pleasure, and the huge shining indifference of Nature 
strikes a chill to the heart and makes me wonder of what abysmal | 
mystery, or villainy indeed, such a cruel smile is an expression.” _ 
In the course of collecting his materials for his biography of 
James Mr Edel has sifted through some 7000 extant letters, and he 
has been able to produce a selection of 120 which forms an impor- 
tant appendix to Mr Lubbock’s edition. Only a few letters printed by 
Lubbock are to be found in Edel, and in some cases deleted passages 
of some interest have been restored—such as the letter to Hugh Wal- 
pole in which James described some articles of Arnold Bennett’s as _ 
‘an inordinate platitude of journalistic cheapness.’ Mr Lubbock was 
less interested in the younger James, and Mr Edel has richly restored 
the balance with a number of early letters written home from 
France, Switzerland and Italy, letters remarkable for the genuine 
modesty which they reveal and for their powerful, yearning 
quality —that of a young man conscious of his strength as ‘an artist 
yet uneasy about its proper deployment. One realises all the more 
how closely James must have identified himself with Roderick Hud- 
son as he faced the hazards of Europe and the possible destruction of. 
his talent. It is interesting to find James, at the age of twenty four, 
writing ‘Deep in the timorous recesses of my being is a vague desire 
to do for our dear old English letters and writers something of what 
St. Beuve and the best French writers have done for theirs. For one 
of my calibre it is an arrogant hope.’ 
_ These early letters show, too, that his wish to saturate himself in 
Europe did not entail a corresponding denigration of his own coun- 
try. On the contrary, he felt that being an American gave him the 
freedom to move more easily among the various cultures of the 
world, that an American’s detachment from any distinct culture — 
gave him the power to take precisely what he wished from European ; 
civilization—an advantage denied the European himself. At one | 
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dint, prophetically, he imagines ‘a vast intellectual fusion and syn- 

esis of the various National tendencies’ in America. It is not until 
12 that he openly begins to criticise America in his letters. ‘The 
Great Country,’ he says, ‘has developed the genius for vulgarity on a 
scale to which no other genius for anything anywhere can hold a 
candle.’ Three years later he is writing to Asquith to say that he lays 
at England’s feet ‘my explicit, my material and spiritual allegiance.’ 
_Mr Edel has grouped the letters under ‘subjects’ — James’s dealings 
with the Theatre, with publishers, his letters to deeply personal 
friends etc. I’m not sure | wouldn't have preferred a straight chrono- 
logical ordering, but the method certainly underlines aspects of 
ames which have not been much considered until now. The busi- 
mess letters, for instance, support what many Jamesians must often 
have felt, that there was an indestructible quality of immense 
oughness in the Master. Few business men could ever boast of 
having worsted him in a financial arrangement. The toughness also 
comes through in his tireless pursuit of the Theatre even after it 
would have been plain to anyone else that he would never become 
a darling of the boards. In this section of the book Mr Edel once and 
for all destroys the legend that James had a comfortable private in- 
come. Until 1892 his entire income came from his writing, and he 
had to turn out a vast amount of journalism to keep himself in the 
reasonable comfort he required. He was sufficient of a ‘pro’, even, 
to admit his ‘hatred of the unremunerated pen.’ After reading these 
letters one can believe that he spoke truly when he said ‘I can stand 
a great deal of gold.’ 

Mr Edel has entirely succeeded in his aim of giving detail to the 
self-portrait composed by Mr Lubbock’s edition, and that is the 
special value of his selection. But it would be a pity if it were looked 
on as in any way a replacement of those two rare volumes. The 
Lubbock James is a greater and in some ways a more sympathetic 
figure than the Edel James, and few of the new letters printed in the 
selection equal the best in Lubbock. Perhaps one day Messrs Mac- 
millan will finally expiate that offer of £70 advance for The Tragic 


Muse by reprinting Mr Lubbock’s edition. 
MICHAEL SWAN 


| 


No Cowarp Sout by Noél Adeney. (The H ogarth Press. 13s. 6d.) 
THE VISITANTS by Ernest Frost. ( André Deutsch. 12s. 6d.) 

Noél Adeney’s first novel is of a kind more familiar in France than 
in England, though very recognizably a painter's book. The story, 
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which is in outline romantic, if not gothic, is told with candour and” 
lucidity, with shrewd insight and observation, and not least of al 
with style. Its central character is Merton Hughes— one has | 
curious feeling one has met him before—a young musician and poet, ; 
who has been injured in a railway accident and has not long to live. 
The events of 1940 have isolated Merton in a country cottage, where | 
he is cared for by an absent-minded companion and where his only 
society is that of the old ladies who live nearby and whatever the | 
war washes up to his door. Sydney Evelyn, the narrator, is a person — 
of another sort, who is drawn in Merton’s empty little universe and 
finds herself a protagonist in the drama of his dying years. 

His injuries concealed, Merton appears at first to be jeunesse 
dorée itself, so full to overflowing is he with spirit and talent and _ 
charm. Sydney is a happily married woman with a life and work of 
her own, but Merton claims her friendship, and, in his way, rewards 
it. A shared interest in books and pictures and the antiques they both 
collect unites them; and Sydney, who is older and more established, _ 
is able to give Merton the affection and support that he wants, that _ 
he indeed demands. He admits her to the secret of his physical con- 
dition, and as that condition worsens he becomes more exigent. He 
remains a delightful companion, he even begins to enjoy some 
success as a poet; but because he is forced to be brave—and he is 
magnificently brave —he becomes at the same time cruel. The death 
of anyone he knows is an undisguised satisfaction to him, and malice 
against the living nourishes his wit. 

Then Merton finds a girl-friend. Gina is a rubber-booted agricul- 
tural worker, amoral but generous and strong. Sydney, who wants 
her young friend to have what he wants, dissimulates misgivings, 
and encourages the connection. To a certain extent it works. Gina 
has someone to look after, and Merton has someone to look after 
him. Merton has the wholesome satisfaction of a conquest, and Gina 
gains materially. On the other hand, Merton’s efforts to impose his 
own sophisticated values on Gina’s primitive sense of give and take 
dislocates her personality, and she in turn brings out the worst as 
well as the best in him. Sydney urges Merton to alter his will in 
Gina’s favour, and Merton persuades Sydney to let them have her 
country house to live in, but soon after they have moved there, 
Gina, sensing in Sydney the symbol of everything in Merton with 
which she cannot compete, turns angrily against her. Presently the 
absent-minded companion goes away, and Merton is left alone with 
ae fight his last heroic unavailing battle against pain and dis- 
solution. 


Although it does not answer all the questions that it raises, Mrs 
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-Adeney’s novel is a strangely compelling one, and her portrait of 
Merton Hughes, painted as it is unsentimentally with all his imper- 
fections, is entirely sympathetic. 

__ Ernest Frost’s The Visitants is a bright intellectual’s book with a 
heroine who, like the girl in David Garnett’s Aspects of Love, falls 
for a man more than old enough to be her father. Mr Frost’s 
gerontophile is an architect of New Towns; his sexagenarian a sar- 
donic Royal Academician with a fabulous Piperish house in Hert- 
fordshire and two earnest sons, one of whom is in love with his 
father’s bride, as also (to make things more amusingly unhealthy) is 
the bride’s own brother. Mr Frost has a good deal of fun at the ex- 
pense of ‘contemporary’ taste and manners, but his satire is a little 
too muffled and diffuse to make any lasting impact. Perhaps he lacks 
discrimination. At any rate, he describes the R.A.’s love-sick son 
going blind in a way which may have been intended to suggest that 
the other people in the story were pretty callous, but which could 
easily suggest a failure of humanity on the author’s part. It is he, no 
less than they, who seems to be saying: ‘Too bad.’ A more biting and 
bitter satirist like Huxley or Waugh would never leave the impres- 
sion that he did not mind other people’s not minding; and even a 
satirist as seemingly tolerant as Powell would not let his most 
pleasure-loving characters get away, as Mr Frost lets his, with most 
of the pleasure. No satirist can afford to be too cynical. 

Mr Frost is a clever writer with a real gift for describing lugu- 
briously comic situations and for inventing lively mannered dia- 
logue, though he has the Jacobean habit—a habit which I think a 
weakness in novelists of lesser genius—of making totally different 
characters talk in an almost identical way. Mr Frost is also apt— 
surprisingly for so experienced a writer—to repeat himself. The 
reader who has enjoyed a description of neglected garden ‘statues in 
their chain mail of ivy’ on page 22 does not expect to see the same 
things described in the same way on page 24. The Visitants is a witty 
book, but Mr Frost has written better ones, and will, I am sure, write 
better ones in future. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 
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THe HuMAN AcE by Wyndham Lewis. Book Two: MONSTRE GAIL. 
Book Three: MALIGN Fiesta. (Methuen. 30s.) 


(Note: Book One, The Childermass, first published by Messrs Chatto 
and Windus in 1928, is now out of print. Messrs Methuen announce 
its publication, and that of a concluding Book, The Trial of Man, in 
the same format as the present volume.) 


If a too frequent criticism of Wyndham Lewis is that he ‘wastes his 
genius’, or that at least he abuses his creative gift by sniping too 
much at scarecrows and excessive blasting and bombardiering, then 
this is not altogether due to that robot-like obtuseness which The ~ 
Enemy himself has ascribed to the critical profession. A reader who — 
wishes to evaluate The Human Age as a book, not to search for the © 
reverences due to it as a new metaphysical disquisition on Enmity, 


may well feel inhibited by the cult that has grown up around Lewis _ 


of the neglected, misunderstood, and ever-exploding figure, whose __ 
blast-back to any discussion not wholly sympathetic to itself seems 
to be a variant of something like: ‘Bag of guts, you don’t know what 
is being attempted here; but you are an unco-ordinated gutbag; there- 
fore, sack of offal, you never could.’ 

Nearly all those who have written sympathetically about Wynd- 
ham Lewis have done so only in the differing light of what they 
variously consider to be his own philosophical system. Such exposi- 
tions avoid the difficulty of having to consider his achievement as a 
writer among other writers by ultimately referring everything back 
to ‘Wyndham Lewis’. But is this official Wyndham Lewis, the final 
authority, refuge and support of so many disappointed mediocri- 
ties, supporters of transitory authoritarian systems, of much im- 
portance? The consistent element in Lewis’s attack on every aspect 
of contemporary life is simply that it is intellectually planned; 
its source is in emotional chaos. But this Wyndham Lewis, the 
one presented by the Enemy, with footnotes by the little enemies 
over whom it possesses such hypnotic power, cannot explain the 
imaginative force and stylistic vitality with which it so often in- 
vests its explanations of its own savage nature. What emerges 
clearly from Monstre Gai and Malign Fiesta is that the mutating 
politico-metaphysician, the arch-intellectualiser, is not only the 
Enemy of Rotting Hill, but also of Wyndham Lewis the creative 
writer. 

The theme of Books Two and Three of The Human Age struggles 
to be that of the unhallucination of this puppet: its tragic force, in 


both personal and universal terms, derives from the agony of its 
failure. 
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_ This new quality in Lewis’s work, which ranges from an involun- 
tary ruefulness to a tormenting sense of sin and waste, was first 
allowed to show itself in Self-Condemned. In the present volume it 
becomes apparent as the real source of his creative energy: that syn- 
thesis of intellect and emotion, the existence of which, in himself, 
Lewis has so often only drawn energy from in order to savage and 
unpamper itself. 

_ In MrT-.S. Eliot’s words: ‘In Monstre Gai the puppets begin to get 
‘the better of the puppet-master, and to become human beings—or 
‘We may say . . . ex-human beings . . . here the supernatural reveals 
itself, and Good and Evil can no longer be disguised, now that the 
choice has been irrevocably made’. The positive and poetic side of 
Lewis has begun to take over from the intellectual, systematising 
satirist; the result gives his more recent work a richness that enables 
it to be read on many levels, a new maturity of style that lifts it 
bove the level of the merely virtuoso. 

A comparison between The Childermass and its successors brings 
out the difference between the Lewis of thirty years ago and the 
Lewis of today: The Childermass contains most of the ideas in the 
two later books, but does not suggest the direction in which they are 
developed. It is evident that although Lewis even then meant it as 
the basis for a prose epic, his intention was to write a polemical 
work. It is likely that he could offer a much more coherent intellec- 
tual explanation of the significance of the individuals and groups 
who appear in The Childermass than he could of their functions in 
the volume under review. Like The Apes of God, and so much else 
of Lewis’s, The Childermass suffers from lack of cohesion: there is 
no narrative continuity, no purely sensuous pleasure in making it 
readable and enjoyable. The Childermass is like an explosion of the 
highest quality, each of whose fragments represents a tiny bit of 
wasted art. We are shown chaos and believe in it; despite the intel- 
lectual system which ‘justifies’ the positive value of this process, 
we are compelled, if only by its very power, to the knowledge 
that the main impulse behind it is destructive. One or other of 
the indestructable, manufactured Lewises fires the cannon; too often 
the flesh-and-blood Lewis goes up in smoke. In Monstre Gai what Mr. 
Eliot calls the puppet-master begins himself to be regarded as an in- 
- fernal machine. In The Childermass we feel no particular concern 
for the ultimate fates of the central characters; but Monstre Gai and 
- Malign Fiesta are exciting even on their lowest level, as a cosmic 
thriller; we no longer feel compelled to follow an argument for its 


own Sake. 
The main events of The Human Age may be described in a few 
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words. The Childermass opens with James Pullman, recently de- 
ceased on earth, meeting his ex-fag, Satterthwaite, who appears to 
be still a schoolboy, on a vast plain in front of a ‘huge, hermetically 
sealed City’, which is believed to be Heaven. Living in foxholes on 
this plain are others who have just died, all of whom desire to enter 
the City. In order to do this, however, it appears to be necessary to _ 
appear before a Court, which is presided over by a character known | 
as the Bailiff, who, together with his military and secretarial staffs _ 
(not unreminiscent of those of dictators), daily crosses the river — 
separating the City from the plain. Most of these newly dead are — 
‘disinclined to submit to the insulting scrutiny of this anomalous ~ 
official.’ Pullman and ‘Satters’ bribe a waterman to take them across 
the river, and land near the gates of the City. 

In Monstre Gai they gain entrance to the City through the good 
offices of the Bailiff, to whose train Pullman, after an interval spent 
in the company of an Englishman called Mannock, attaches himself. — 
The Third City, as it is called, turns out not to be Heaven at all, but 
a sort of Swiftian Welfare State in which the Bailiff appears to wield 
immense power, the nature of which is never made clear; his 
downfall is continually being sought by everybody, including 
several groups who have first appeared in The Childermass. Even- 
tually they succeed in forcing the Bailiff to flee, and Pullman and 
Satters accompany him across interstellar space to Dis, ‘a place 
which can be described as what is left of the medieval inferno’. 

In Malign Fiesta Pullman—with Satters—in order to escape the 
terrible penalties (with which Lewis is too preoccupied) of the place 
to which the Bailiff has persuaded him, by lies, to come, is forced to 
accept the patronage of Satan. The Bailiff, meanwhile, turns out to 
be a nobody in this Belsen-like world. It ends with Pullman being 
carried away by two Angels, to answer, before God, his acceptance 
of Satan. The concluding book, still unpublished, is announced as 
The Trial of Man. 

The difference between The Childermass and Monstre Gai is hardly 
observable in the ‘plot’; the active concern which we now feel for the 
ultimate fate of James Pullman is not explicable in terms of what 
actually happens to him. In some ways it is as elusive as the mean- 
ing of the creative gift which Lewis has for so many years, and with 
such perverse gusto, not so much concealed or wasted, as disguised 
in himself. But this may be because The Human Age is, on a subjec- 
tive level, the painful history of that process of disguise: a history 
which wishes to reject itself, but can refer to no values outside itself, 
for it knows no others. Thus the reader will not find Monstre Gai 
any less depressing than The Childermass—in fact, he will find the 
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rotagonists in even more cheerless regions. 
"The descriptive writing is as unsensuous as before; as unsuggestive 
as ever that Lewis (who was, after all, before the tragic failure of 
his eyesight, as much painter and art-critic as writer) is able, or will 
allow himself, to make any aspect of the physical world a redeeming 
or even a consoling feature in his attitude to life. It is natural enough 
that his later books should read more smoothly and surely; but this 
to-be-expected stylistic development does not account for the new, 
less certain, less organised, more disturbing effect of Monstre Gai. In 
terms of presentation, the obvious difference is that now he is fol- 
lowing a ‘narrative line’ for its own sake, whereas The Childermass 
is merely a series of brilliant fragments for the sake of which the 
situation exists. What the characters in Monstre Gai think and say 
becomes immeasurably more dramatic because of this; in place of 
an intellectually assured didactic purpose is an uncertain narrative 
oncern. Somewhere now, behind the hellish facades of Lewis’s 
imagination, lurks an Enemy of the Enemy. It is worth wishing him 


well. 
MARTIN SEYMOUR-SMITH 


COLLECTED Poems by Wallace Stevens. ( Faber & Faber. 42s.) 


Wallace Stevens died, old, a few months ago, one of the most con- 
siderable poets of the last hundred years, but still too little read both 
in his own country and here. His work is voluminous, and his style 
seems elaborate, even pretentious — two reasons why an unprepared 
reader may feel discouraged. The over-production must be ack- 
nowledged: this collection is not quite complete, but it still contains 
well over five hundred pages. Stevens's first book, Harmonium, was 
many years in the making, his second did not appear until thirteen 
years after, but from then on until his death there was a steady 
stream of verse, very little of it up to the standard of that in Har- 
monium. Too much of it consists of trivia, unsuccessful jokes, self- 
imitations and downright failures. 

The other difficulty is more superficial. Admittedly the esoteric 
vocabulary, the made-up onomatopaeic words, the French phrases, 
and the extraordinary proper names can suggest a tiresomely finical 
writer, but in his many fine poems they are either not present or pro- 
vide a carefulness of tone necessary to the subject. In these poems 
he is neither pretentious nor a dilletante, but a serious and coherent 


writer searching for positive values. 
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Sunday Morning, the most successful of Stevens's poems, consists 
of a general statement-of belief, or rather a description of the limits 
at which he sees the foundations of belief must end. The other im- 
portant long poems apply this agnosticism more particularly: Le 
Monocle de Mon Oncle to love, The Comedian as the Letter C to 
artistic aspiration, and Notes toward a Supreme Fiction to the 
literary imagination. It is in Sunday Morning and the Notes, written 
more than twenty years apart, that Stevens tries to reach a positive — 
position: in the first by limiting himself to sensory embodiments of 
value, and in the Notes by attempting to base a poetic philosophy on — 
these. The concrete objects and sensations of Sunday Morning are © 
more cleanly realized than anything in English poetry after Keats's 
Ode to Autumn. Moreover, they are there for their own sake, not as 
comparisons or decorations. In the last stanza, the protagonist hears © 

A voice that cries, ‘The tomb in Palestine 

Is not the porch of spirits lingering. 

It is the grave of Jesus, where he lay.’ 

That is, we can only value the actual and the physical, not mystical 
hypothesis. Stevens continues: 

We live in an old chaos of the sun, 

Or old dependency of day and night, 

Or island solitude, unsponsored, free, 

Of that wide water, inescapable. 

Deer walk upon our mountains, and the quail 

Whistle about us their spontaneous cries; 

Sweet berries ripen in the wilderness; 

And in the isolation of the sky, 

At evening, casual flocks of pigeons make 

Ambiguous undulations as they sink, 

Downward to darkness, on extended wings. 
Throughout the poem there is this double tone: delight in the physi- 
cal, and at the same time a poignant knowledge that these physical 
embodiments of value are not lasting—the quail will fly off, the 
berries must fall to earth, the pigeons are dropping into the dark- 
ness. Stevens perceived the drawback of the agnostic position: the 
intention of this poem is perfectly fulfilled, but philosophically it 
is only a starting point; for valued things are not values in them- 
selves, they are merely starting points in the search for a definition 
of value. Both Christian and atheist have the advantage over the 
agnostic here: the Christian believes in value given from above; the 
atheist —starting from the same position as that of Stevens in Sun- 
day Morning —can believe in the possibility of wresting value from 
the isolated objects around him; but the agnostic is condemned to 
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permanently among fragments, self-deprived of the power to 
ind any fundamental value connecting them. It is not by chance 
that Stevens named two of his books Parts of a World and Ideas of 
Order. To a consistent agnostic, the world remains in parts, and 
sre is no way of discriminating between other men’s ideas of 


Whereas Sunday Morning is a statement of the agnostic position, 
Notes toward a Supreme Fiction attempts a kind of agnostic mani- 
esto. We can do nothing about our ignorance: all we can do is take 
‘ul advantage of the unaccountable energies that are sometimes 
given us: 
Perhaps there are moments of awakening, 
Extreme, fortuitous, personal, in which 
We more than awaken, sit on the edge of sleep 
As on an elevation, and behold 
The academies like structures in a mist. 
The word one mentally italicizes is ‘fortuitous’. Man’s will is at a 
discount. Yet Stevens wants badly to come out with a more positive 
statement about the duty of a poet. At the end of a confusing poem 
containing many fine passages and many vague ones, he tells us that 
the poet ‘helps’ the world by his description of the contradictions in 
it. Stevens leaves the contradictions much as he found them: they 
are inexplicable. Another poem begins: 

| heard two workers say, ‘This chaos 

Will soon be ended.’ 
‘This chaos will not be ended,’ he comments darkly. 

Only by stressing the more helpless side of his thoroughgoing ag- 
nosticism can we understand why many of his later poems are un- 
satisfactory. His breaking up of the world into a chaos of unex- 
plained and inexplicable facts leads directly and disastrously to the 
poems about two pears, a loaf of bread, and so on, in which the ob- 
jects begin as particulars and end as particulars, peculiar, unique, 
unsatisfactory. Most of his best poems, however, consist of a state- 
ment not of a solution nor of the simple predicament but of his 
awareness of this predicament without solution. The Platonic Form, 
the One, is hypothetical; the Many are present. The only assurance 
of one’s individuality is in fastening on sensory impressions (‘The 
first white wall of the village/The fruit trees’); but these are by their 
nature unrelated and impermanent. Running through Stevens's 
work there is not only the recurrent theme of the One and the 
Many, but also what is for him the logical development of this, the 
theme of Nothing. It is in fact Stevens in The Snow Man ‘who 
listens in the snow,/And, nothing himself, beholds/Nothing that is 
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not there and the nothing that is’. It is the nothing: absence of value 
has become a positive presence. 

Definition by means of elimination is the subject of Stevens's best 
work, and also a characteristic of his actual style. This is almost al- 
ways marked by an overt concern for exact definition. There is pre- | 
cision in his use of words, both concrete and abstract, a finality 
about his epithets, which no doubt derives from his somewhat slight | 
connection with the Imagists, but which surpasses in the seriousness _ 
of its application anything that the other Imagists achieved. There — 
is the same sense of adequacy in the movement of his verse. In The _ 
Snow Man we find a delicate interdependence between the rh ~ | 
of the separate lines such as we seldom find among the random _ 
effects of other writers in free verse. In his metrical verse the accents _ 
are unmistakeable but lack heaviness, and there is a subtle sureness — 
of movement for which we have to look back hundreds of years to _ 
equal. He learned, as few others have learned, not only from | 
Jacobean blank verse, but from Milton’s, Wordsworth’s, and Tenny- _ 
son’s. i 

It is probably with his early metrical verse that a reader new to 
Stevens would be best advised to start, following this with a study 
of the remaining poems in Harmonium. The fact that what comes 
after is not so consistently good cannot take away from the quality _ 
of a set of poems that are as distinguished as any written this cen- 
tury, and committed to a subject—the search for value—that is 
serious and important. 


THOM GUNN 


THE Less DECEIVED by Philip Larkin. (The Marvell Press. 7s. 6d.) 
A Way OF LOOKING by Elizabeth Jennings. (André Deutsch. 8s. 6d.) 
PATMOS AND OTHER POEMs by Robin Skelton. (Routledge. ros. 6d.) 


; : Distinguish clearly between (a) Philip Larkin and (b) Philip 
akes. 

2. Describe any one poem by Elizabeth Jennings. 

3. Give a good reason why Patmos should have been chosen by 
the Poetry Book Society. 

So might begin a tricky examination paper on the younger poets. 
The first question is not altogether a fair one, for during the last few 
years the combined niggardliness and indiscrimination of leading 
publishers and the harsh economics operating on magazines have 
often driven even the most promising new poets to excessively 
fugitive publication. Mr Larkin’s book, well bound and printed, 
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establishes him for its readership as a definite and attractive poetic 
personality, but by the nature of its origin (it may be obtained from 
53 Hull Road, Hessle, East Yorkshire) can scarcely have even the 
estricted circulation of a book of verse by a newish poet put out by 
a good commercial publisher. And if I am (as I hope) wrong about 
this, my point is still valid. Of course, as the opening question was 
meant to indicate, poets themselves have been a little to blame for 
not becoming firmly indentifiable. If conviction and experimenta- 
tion are lacking, if there is a general consensus about form and sub- 
jects, then one needs to have a first name like Kingsley to be easily 
distinguished from the ruck. 

In The Less Deceived Mr Larkin is writing well within his capabili- 
ties: the result is that almost every poem makes its point excellently 
and the collection as a whole is most readable and enjoyable. Par- 
ticularly engaging are the poems—not exactly love poems—about 
the brief sexual clouds of glory trailed unwittingly by girls. In ‘Lines 
on a Young Lady’s Photograph Album’ and ‘Maiden Name’ the theme 
is worked out with much imagination, as in these lines from the 
latter poem: 

Now it’s a phrase applicable to no one, 

Lying just where you left it, scattered through 

Old lists, old programmes, a school prize or two, 
Packets of letters tied with tartan ribbon — 

Then is it scentless, weightless, strengthless, wholly 
Untruthful? Try whispering it slowly. 

No, it means you. Or, since you're past and gone, 

It means what we feel now about you then: 

How beautiful you were, and near, and young. ... 

The trace of sentimentality, quite appropriate here, is a little dis- 
concerting in other poems (e.g. ‘Coming’) and obviously Mr Larkin 
must guard against it. The emotions he feels most sharply are pity 
and sympathy, and he is not always capable of finding satisfactory 
objects for them. ‘Myxomatosis’, for instance, though subtle and not 
anthropomorphic, may be felt by some readers to be on the wrong 
side of the line between sensibility and sentimentality: on the other 
hand, in the poem (from which the book’s title comes) on a rape 
described in Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor, the 
poet’s comment has passed firmly over into objectivity and under- 
standing, without losing its poignancy: 

What can be said, 
Except that suffering is exact, but where 
Desire takes charge, readings will grow erratic? 
For you would hardly care 
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That you were less deceived, out on that bed, 
Than he was,stumbling up the breathless stair 
To burst into fulfilment’s desolate attic. 

This is a book which relies heavily (and rightly so) on a youthful 
charm of tone and diction. Whether Mr Larkin can find the intellec- 
tual interests, the emotional engagements, to take him further is a 
question the book begs, though in one or two places (a short poem 
called ‘Absences’, for example, a phrase like ‘a bird’s adept splay’) 
there is a poetic density which is promising. 


The author of the blurb for A Way of Looking tries gallantly to _ 


anticipate the objections one wants to make to Miss Jennings’s _ 
poetry: ‘she deliberately avoids playing on the senses or the nerves’. _ 
This is like saying in praise of a centre-forward that he deliberately — 
avoids shooting at goal. There is no doubt that Miss Jennings has an 
ingenious mind, delicate feelings, and a firm power of poetic treat- 


ment. But in this verse mental ingenuity and delicacy are everything, _ 


words scarcely anything. By the side of Miss Jennings, even Mr Lar- — 
kin’s modest diction seems almost dithyrambic. And since the in- 
genuity and delicacy work to a formula, the certainty of treatment 
becomes in the end rather boring. It is worth remarking how many 
of these poems are cast in three stanza form. In the first the image 
(or, more rarely, the double image) of the poem is selected: the nar- 
rative of the second develops the image: the third draws an un- 
expected moral in terms of the image. Thus improbably supposing 
Miss Jennings to be writing a poem with such an emblem, she might 
start: ‘False teeth are the hall-mark of our middle age.’ Then her 
second section might follow: ‘But, put false teeth in, age is repelled’; 
and the last begin: ‘We shrink from, yet at last desire, our masks.’ 

Though A Way of Looking is a better collection than her first 
book, it is depressing to find it confirming the impression of a pre- 
mature ossification of manner which the latter volume gave. Cer- 
tainly her range of subject has widened (there are fewer poems here 
on the subtleties of amatory relationships), but the consistent 
method of attack drives her almost inevitably to a somewhat arid 
and prim moral end. We feel, we must, we know, Miss Jennings is 
always concluding, but it is rarely that her language and imagery 
have sufficiently aroused our sense or nerves to enable us to identify 
ourselves with that rather facile ‘we’. She is not unaware (indeed, 
she writes several poems on the theme) of the problems of fusing the 
cerebral and animal modes of apprehension, and one must hope that 
so intelligent a writer will find a way of development out of the 
alley (as I think it) she is now in. 

To be abundantly grateful for her gift for clarity and even (though 
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her rhythms are monotonous and sometimes unsure) for song, 0. 
must follow A Way of Looking with a reading of Patmos. There 
usually such an enormous barrier preventing Mr Skelton’s thought 
and experience from finding communicable poetic expression tha 
though he is a young man it is tempting to suggest that his choice fe) 
verse as a form of literary expression is misconceived. Certainly 
volume might, by extreme critics, be taken as a compendium o 
poetic vices. Most regrettable, I think, is that although it wears a 
plausibly avant garde tough and obscure integument, there occasion 
ally flash out comprehensible but flabby lines: e.g. ‘the word that 
whispers wonder through the veins’. Indeed, in his more coherent 
moments Mr Skelton is always in danger of banality—‘In colours 
all the wisdom man may prize/within the fallen world are oe 
His language has a various and violent air, but when one takes a look ~ 
at the similies rather than the metaphors (and the language is ex- — 
cessively metaphorical) one finds them often commonplace and un 
illuminating. In a five page poem called ‘Letter to a Postulant’ can be - 
found: ‘lambent as priestliness’ (of lilies); ‘bright as cold’; ‘sightless 
as the sun’; ‘leapt like flame’ —a meagre sum. | 
All these things weaken the book beyond repair. Mr Skelton pos- _ 
sesses virtues —he tries a number of elaborate and interesting forms, _ 
longish pieces, and a few of the simpler descriptive poems are effec- _ 
tive—but on the whole his collection lacks the distinctions one | 
might reasonably expect from a choice of the Poetry Book Society. 
ROY FULLER 
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The Contemporary French Novel is in many ways an infuriating 
book. It covers a period (roughly twenty-five years, from 1930 to 
the present day) of great turmoil and stress and diversity, of many 
remarkable if often highly conflicting talents, and one, moreover, 
in which the very function of the novel has again and again been 
called into question by French novelists themselves; it offers many 
sensible comments on the intentions and achievements of individual 
writers; and yet the reader is all too often baulked in his expectation 
of a clear-cut direction, of the shaft of critical insight that illumin- 
ates a novelist’s work in depth. Professor Peyre is mistrustful of the 
dogmatic approach that tends to force every writer into the same 
Procrustean bed in the interests of a consistent and unified view- 
point. This mistrust is rightly placed, but it does not absolve the 
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critic from the responsibility of framing independent judgments, 
and behind a breezy and colloquial manner and an affected large 
ness of outlook, Professor Peyre too seldom deserts the tracks of a 
safe and, in the worst sense, academic orthodoxy. This is a pity, for 
when his passions are engaged, he can write with a contagious 
warmth and enthusiasm. Nevertheless, the picture that emerges Is é 
blurred and ill-balanced one, and the reader is likely to feel himself _ 
confused rather than assisted in his effort to grasp what it is all 
about. 
His confusion may be traced to two sources, and in the first place 
to the curious ground-plan on which the work is built. This consists 
of an introductory chapter on the critical problems involved in an 
discussion of the novel, a chapter on “the crisis in French fiction” 
from 1910 to 1930, then a chapter on Martin du Gard, Duhamel, 
Romains and Radiguet, another on “the legacy of Proust and Gide”, _ 
separate chapters on Mauriac, Giono, Saint-Exupéry, Malraux ang 


Sartre, a chapter devoted to Camus and Simone de Beauvoir, and 
two concluding chapters, on “the impact of the American novel” 
and “the present temper in France judged through French litera- | 
ture.” This order in itself suggests an odd distribution of emphases, 
and can be disputed for several reasons. Both Proust and Gide must, | 
indeed, loom large in such a survey, but to talk of their “legacy” in | 
terms of continuing influence is misleading unless heavily qualified. 
For in retrospect the work of Proust is an end rather than a begin- _ 
ning, the last of the great nineteenth-century novels. Gide strikes a 
more contemporary note in his stress on sincerity and truth to one- 
self, but his elaborate play with the notions of disponibilité and un- 
motivated action (at least seemingly unmotivated) arouses little 
sympathy in a generation that has survived an enemy occupation 
and the grimmer jests of deportations and concentration camps. 
(This is not to say, of course, that Gide’s reputation and influence, 
at present at a low ebb, will not rise again). 

If, then, one is to seek influences, it is not in Gide or Proust, but 
rather in Malraux that one sees the true precursor of that heroic 
and Promethean mood that has dominated so much French fiction 
since the war; for it was Malraux, not Sartre, who first described 
man as “the sum of his actions”, and initiated the theme of man per- 
petually poised on the brink of perilous choice and discovering him- 
self in the act of discovering his total responsibility for all his fellow 
beings. Professor Peyre makes the point, but it is strange that he does 
not make it with greater force (as was done a few years ago in a 
penetrating study by R-M. Albérés, La Révolte des Ecrivains 
d’Aujourd’hui), particularly in view of his almost unqualified ad- 
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ation of Sartre as a novelist, and his claim that Existentialism, 

its burden of “constructive pessimism”, has brought a sorely 
eded new vitality to French fiction in 

1¢ other source of confusion for the reader lies in the style—or 
0} style—in which this survey is conducted, with its ungainly 
ernations of tense, the careless way in which French idiom has 
a transposed directly into English, the general inelegance and, in 
ces, actual obscurity of language. It is true that, in their original 
a, these chapters formed the substance of the Mary Flexner lec- 
es delivered at Bryn Mawr College in 1944, and one is therefore 
repared for a certain colloquial ease and looseness of reference. 

this does not excuse such a sentence as: “After 1930, the social 
mbition of the novel gave way, in France and soon in other coun- 
ies, to its metaphysical ambition”; while one can only reflect with 
we on what the delicately-nurtured undergraduates of Bryn Mawr 
bust have made of such frenzied précis-writing as: “Charles, a para- 

fic from Berck, evacuated under gruesome conditions with a 
hole train-load of invalids, ‘rising’ to a disgusting and yet pathetic 
ypulation with another human wreck, is a bold and powerful 
acter”. Such unhappily inspired passages as these not only irk 
ne reader in passing, but arouse misgivings as to Professor Peyre’s 
anons of literary judgment. One notices, for instance, that there 
re a good many blind spots in his sensibility, which enable him vir- 
jally to ignore such different writers as Bernanos and Monther- 
nt, or to dismiss Colette, after a brief tribute to her virtues as a 
ist, as being “almost prehistoric with her 1900 atmosphere of 
oudoirs and demi-mondaines.” 

Yet, beneath these frequent irritations, one is continually aware 
f what a good book Professor Peyre might have written, and might, 
deed, still write, if he could only re-order his perspectives and his 
neans of expression. At his best, he has a broad humanist outlook 
nd a keen grasp of the continuing principle of creative vitality that 
tance has shown through so many crises and apparent defeats. 

hen his sympathies are fully engaged, he is adroit at capturing the 
nique qualities of a writer’s personality, as his admirable pages on 
fartin du Gard and Saint-Exupéry and Giono bear witness (al- 
hough I feel that he under-rates Le Moulin de Pologne and other re- 
ent novels of Giono). He is particularly ardent in his advocacy of 
artre and Simone de Beauvoir, and rather cooler in his attitude to- 
yards Camus, but his estimate of their relative importance on the 
ontemporary scene struck me as fundamentally sound. For good 
neasure, he has added, as an appendix, a “Panorama of present-day 
Jovelists”, in which the work of some ninety younger writers who 
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